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Ernest Hemincway: THE MAN AND 
His Work. Edited by John K. M. Mc- 
Caffrey. World. $3.50. 

In his introduction to this anthol- 
ogy of sketches and critical essays, 
John K. M. McCaffrey has noticed a 
paradox. Briefly, it is the marked dif- 
ference in tone between the three per- 
sonal memoirs (they are by John 
Groth, Gertrude Stein, and Malcolm 
Cowley), and the bulk of the book. 
Why, Mr. McCaffrey asks, has Hem- 
ingway inspired an enormous body of 
worthwhile commentary while being 
unable to strike, on the flinty critical 
bosom, more than a random spark or 
two of real affection? 

In “Across the River . . .” the au- 
thor himself, who has an answer to 
everything, has furnished both an il- 
lustration and a potential key to the 
conundrum. During a conversation in 
the bar of the Gritti, the headwaiter 
suggests to his friend and war com- 
rade Col. Cantwell that the pair of 
them should have been condottier: in 
the old wars of Italy and Flanders. 
The Colonel seizes eagerly upon the 
notion; and immediately he begins to 
sketch the plan of an Italian campaign 
in terms as far removed from his com- 
panion’s understanding as calculus 
is from arithmetic. The headwaiter 
grows uncomfortable on the dizzy 
heights of logistics, and abruptly gives 
the conversation a personal turn: the 
spell is broken. 

Like Uccelli’s portrait of Sir John 
Hawkwood that early photographs of 
the author recall, like the Colleoni 
statue, emblem of the free swords- 
man’s profession, Hemingway induces 
a mixture of fear, distaste, and re- 
spect; dwarfed by his personality, 
which an efficient publicity has bal- 
looned out of capturable proportions, 
resentful of the sharp imperatives of 
his work, we rally to the defense of 
the small and the average. It is inter- 
esting to find this effect produced even 
upon a selected audience, the critics 
upon whom Mr. McCaffrey has drawn 
for the present book. One of them, 
Mr. Elliot Paul, has presented evi- 


dence that the condition has long been | 


endemic within the somewhat wider 
(continued on page 4) 
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The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 2) 


confines of the book pages. Mr. Paul 
offers here a selection from the violent 
and condemnatory reviews of 1937, 
at the time of “To Have and Have 
Not.” The choice is interesting for it- 
self and for Mr. Paul’s sparse but 
pointed accompaniment; it may also 
furnish 1950, when 
again the air is thick with the brick- 
bats and dead cats by which the pres- 


consolation in 


ent consistory has sought to ratify its 
anathema on the author’s work. And 
yet, Mr. Paul seems to mutter with 
the astronomer, it moves. 

Of course most of the critics repre- 
sented in this volume succeed in shak- 
ing off the author’s toxic effect at a 
high functional level; if Hemingway 
is a disease, there is no shortage of 
serum. But even granting that these 
are essays, there is a partiality in evi- 
dence, a tendency to take the part for 
the whole and to use the splinter as a 
epringboard for attack. We feel this 
especially in the first two critical es- 
says printed, Lincoln Kirstein’s “The 
Canon of Death” and Max Eastman’s 
famous “Bull in the Afternoon,” 
where dissent from the author’s views 
on bullfighting is stretched, elastically 
and too easily, to condemnation of his 
whole view of life. Contradictions, of 
course, abound among the essays, and 
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self-contradictions within them; the 
reader will find these not only amus- 
ing but helpful in fixing the image of 
“his” Hemingway. And nearly all 
these papers are already tinged the 
particular yellows of the years in 
which they appeared. Kirstein’s and 
Eastman’s show the prevalent pacifism 
of the early "thirties. A bit later in the 
book we notice the political cachet, 
and there is a tendency to praise or 
blame according to a standard of po- 
litical correctness. This leads to some 
curious results, among them inordi- 
nately high praise of “The Fifth Col- 
umn”; we notice too that the most 
successful included have 
largely eschewed the political crite- 
rion of judgment. 

But the verdict in terms of “left” 
politics is only one of the sweeping 


essays 


decisions Hemingway seems to in- 
spire. Nearly all of these essays are 
this makes for interest, 
and indicates in itself some of the au- 


emotional: 


thor’s power; it does not add much 
to our information. Only two of the 
studies included are based on clos> 
analysis of particular texts. W. M. 
Frohock’s is, in part, devoted to the 
semantics of “The Sun Also Rises”; 
Edward use of 
Spanish and pidgin in “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls.” Both 
among the most revealing contribu- 
tions to the book; they add to our ob- 
jective knowledge of Hemingway’s 
art, a knowledge as yet neither inten- 


Fenimore’s to the 


of these are 
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In the “Hellzapoppin" Tradition 
qOUS MUSICAL snes, 


sive nor widely diffused. 

The greatest lack felt in reading 
the present study of Hemingway could 
be supplied by one, two, or three au- 
thors writing from the specific stand- 
points of a woman, a European, and 
a professing Christian. A woman 
alone, perhaps, could clinch or finally 
rebut the general indictment that 
lumps together Catherine, Maria, and 
the Blessed Damozel of Rossetti. A 
European might elucidate the contra- 
diction that stands between the essen- 
tial foreignness of every Hemingway 
hero and Gide’s remark that of Amer- 
ican authors Hemingway is “the most 
European of them all.” In Mr. McCaf- 
frey's book a Soviet writer, L. Kash- 
kin, alone represents the Continent, so 
far as we know. Mr. Kashkin writes 
very well, with an occasional nervous 
twitch and glance over the shoulder; 
at these times, Hemingway’s work gets 
bracketed with political pamphlets of 
Lenin and Stalin, and the reader shud- 
ders for the critic’s safety in the years 
since his were made. And 
finally like to have an 
avowedly Christian appraisal of “The 


remarks 
one would 
Snows of Kilimanjaro,” so clearly an 
effort to apportion a more than secu- 
lar reward and punishment; and of 
the Friday-to-Sunday of the cardiac 
Colonel, who bears the stigmata, and 
from whose waking reveries the num- 
ber three and a certain hill emerge 
with such fatality. 

None of the generalized studies in 


et 


Olsen & Johnson ; 
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this book casts a wide enough net. The 
field is left open for the ultimate bi- 
ographer, who will find in Mr. McCaf- 
frey’s volume a world of material and 
of suggestiveness. Yet one wonders if 
the fitting study will in fact appear. 
The succession of excellent literary 
biographies by writers who were 
themselves at least of the second rank 
is short in English, from Johnson to 
Tom Moore. Lacking an eventual 
Lockhart or Moore we will have to 
make do with such offerings as Mr. 
McCaffrey’s; and if the present aver- 
age is sustained, we will do very well. 

The appearance of the present 
volume is a gauge of the author’s sur- 
vival: on the long steeplechase to- 
wards infinity where everyone falls, 
Hemingway has already negotiated 
more hurdles than most. The contem- 
porary abusive barrage can hardly 
spoil his chances. It may already have 
vitiated the future reception of his 
work through the creation in the pub- 
lic’s mind of an all-purpose Heming- 
way, an ogre to frighten the children 
and titillate the virginal; worse, it 
may affect the quality of the writing 
itself, for there has always been a 
tendency on the author’s part to fight 
back at critics on the critics’ own 
what has 
been written the rampart would seem 


worst terms. But around 


to be safe enough for the moment. 
And yet Mr. McCaffrey’s book, 
published twenty-seven years after 
Hemingway’s first stories, is doubly 
suggestive, for in 1950 we are think- 
ing in terms of sheer physical sur- 
vival. There is one’s own survival; 
that of one’s friends; finally, more difh- 
dently asked, the survival of what one 
likes. Reading this book one is made 
aware that if Hemingway were to live 
on only through the medium of com- 
mentators, enemies—and 
this is, after all, a familiar dark age 
phenomenon—then his totality could 
never be inferred or recaptured. But 
should some glossator of 2500 think 
it worthwhile to transcribe as many 


critics or 


words as we still possess of certain 
classical authors, then from the frag- 
ment so preserved the scholar to 
whom English is no longer a living 
language may still receive the impress 
of a somber and magisterial style. 
And should the words include perhaps 
the most “Abstract 
such as glory, honor, courage, or hal- 


famous: words 
low were obscene beside the concrete 
names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the num- 
bers of regiments and the dates . . .” 
(continued on page 6) 
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then there is a chance that the passage 
will at length be seen for what it is, 
not the expression of a random gen- 
eration’s discontent, but rather the 
definition and pattern of an art. 


—L. Marc Parrott 


STILL SEEING Tu1Ncs. By John Mason 
Brown. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.75. 

In a volume which includes his in- 
troductory essay to the “Viking Por- 
table Lamb.” Mr. Brown 
garners for the third time some of 
his more recent pieces from The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature and gives 


Charles 


them a chance to lead more than a 
fugitive existence. For the longer bio- 
graphical essay, as for the confes- 
sional Pleasant Agony, as near to his 
credo as we are likely to get for the 
present, we may be particularly grate- 
ful: between them they illumine Mr. 
Brown’s answer to “the perpetual chal- 
lenge of writing.” If he discerns in 
Lamb some of the delectable qualities 
he would have us recognize in him- 
self, sometimes upon slender evidence, 
he nevertheless demonstrates his right 
to claim at least partial kinship with 
the gentle Elia. Certainly they both 
turn the unspectacular to diverting 
account; they both use words with 
reverence; they are both human and 
forbearing before all else. 

Especially true is this of Brown as 
critic. He prefers to rise to apprecia- 
tion rather than excel at denunciation. 
Those who enjoy criticism only when 
it looks like a casualty list might do 
well to ponder his saucy inspection 
of “Diamond Lil,” wherein he writes 
of no less a person than Mae West: 
“The course she pursues so grandly 
is still down the midway. Her lack of 
subtlety remains the most subtle thing 
about her.” He might have said that 
of himself. I am certain John Mason 
Brown the critic could contort him- 
self into a shriveled-up walnut as 
lacerated as the most introspective of 
the nail-crunching school if he so 
wished: in his riper wisdom he does 
not wish, and I think there may be 
in his conciliatory approach to theatre 
and film and book, and so to life, 
more than meets the predatory eye. 

Sadly, Mr. Brown’s devotion to 
stylistic matters sets his sentences 
a-blushing sometimes with the self- 
consciousness of debs in the marriage 


market. But he is nothing if not read- 
able, whether he is paying tribute to 
Helen Hokinson’s pampered dowagers 
or to De Sica or to Arthur Miller; or 
appraising institutions like the Lunts 
or Belvedere Webb (or is it Webb 
Belvedere?) ; or assessing the skill 
of Mr. Eliot in writing for the stage, 
or of Joshua Logan in transplanting 
Chekhov to Louisiana; or, in one of 
his most thoughtful pieces, in count- 
ering Joseph Wood Krutch’s one-time 
lament over the dearth of high Amer- 
ican tragedy. 

—CHARLES MORGENSTERN 


Ho.ti_ywoop, THe DreaM Factory. 
By Hortense Powdermaker. Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.50. 

To a degree that is only just be- 
ginning to be understood, the movies 
are influencing the thought patterns, 
the hopes, the dreams of our entire 
world. Already there exists a fair 
amount of literature on this influence, 
some the product of organized audi- 
ence research, some that is little more 
than pure theory. But preliminary to 
these investigations—or at least some- 
where well up front—some examina- 
tion of the way that movies are pro- 
duced would seem to be in order. If 
movies influence our society, it is ob- 
viously important to understand what 
influences the movies, and most par- 
ticularly Hollywood movies. While 
films are produced all over the world, 
only Hollywood has emerged as both 
the symbol and the center of movie 
making: the words “Hollywood” and 
“movie” are virtually synonymous. 

To Hollywood, then, went Dr. Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, Chairman of the 
Department of Anthropology and So- 
ciology of Queens College. She went 
to study, as objectively as possible, 
the entire social organization of Hol- 
lywood, including the personalities 
and precise functions of those who in- 
fluence the creative aspects of film 
production, in one way or another 
leaving their imprint on our movies. 
Through more than a year of obser- 
vation, research, and a vast number 
of personal interviews, she discovered 
an underlying pattern in production 
that would seem to explain why mov- 
ies are what they are to the satisfac- 
tion of all except possibly the indus- 
try’s more resolute apologists. It is a 
pattern scaled to mediocrity and held 
to mediocrity by the men who control 
the medium from the front office. It 
is a pattern shaped by the dollar and 
enforced by the production code. 

In revealing this, Dr. Powdermaker 
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puts forth no brief for either high- 
brow films or longhair artists. All 
she asks of a movie, she states quite 
clearly, is that it tell a story as well 
as possible. All she asks of movie 
people is that they utilize their talents 
to the limits of their capabilities. But 
the Hollywood system, she finds, dis- 
courages and sometimes forbids crea- 
tivity in the very people it pays to be 
creative. The boxoffice and “what the 
public wants” are presumably what 
dictate the production of pictures. 
But these demands are filtered through 
the various front offices, tangling 
there with the executives’ own con- 
cepts of audience taste and something 
they call instinct.” 
Through an extraordinarily revealing 
series of actual case histories, Dr. 
Powdermaker demonstrates that this 
“instinct” is all too often compounded 
of personal prejudice, wishful think- 
ing, gambling—and a quick glance at 
what the public happens to be buying 
today. And it is the front office, es- 
sentially the non-creative people, that 
controls production. 


“showmen’s 





This is not to suggest that she is 
building stock figures for a melo- 
drama. She makes no attempt to paint 
all producers black and all creative 
artists white. Dr. Powdermaker is de- 
scribing a system, and within that 
system she has found intelligent pro- 
ducers who understand the laws of 
storytelling by film and how to work 
well with the creative people of their 
company. But she has found more 
executives who, personally insecure, 
try to reassure themselves constantly 
by asserting their authority, changing 
scripts, shifting personnel, even halt- 
ing production entirely. And unfor- 
tunately they head a system that gives 
them unlimited power to do just that, 
a system whose underlying philosophy 
is that man is a passive creature to be 
bought and sold for money, to be 
manipulated for profit. The artist in 
such a system is as much a property 
as the film he makes. The result is to 
discourage the really gifted from de- 
voting themselves completely to mo- 
tion pictures, or to drive them to an 
enervating cynicism through which 
they try to maintain their own self- 
respect by shedding all respect for the 
medium itself, 

Authority in Hollywood rests, for 
the most part, in the hands of busi- 
ness men, men whose knowledge of 
the creative side of film production is 
either limited or non-existent. It is 
this fact, Dr. Powdermaker insists, 
that accounts for the vast number of 
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second- and third-rate movies that 
we see. The talented people who have 
the capacity to make better films are 
not permitted to do so; the executives 
who technically have the freedom to 
make better films usually lack the im- 
agination and the knowledge neces- 
sary. Cramped by fear, haunted by the 
shadow of the boxoffice, they return 
constantly to what they consider “safe 
entertainment.” 

More than anything else in the 
book, it is this critical analysis of au- 
thority that is going to frighten and 
antagonize Hollywood. So far as sex 
stories go, those in authority prob- 
ably knew better shockers than any 
Dr. Powdermaker has recorded. The 
waste and inefficiency of film produc- 
tion, the gross stupidities of the pro- 
duction code—Hollywood people also 
complain about them. But no one has 
yet dared to suggest that the system 
itself was less than perfect, that there 
might be other, better ways of making 
movies. And proving it with data 
gathered from the film makers. 

For Dr. Powdermaker has not set 
out to write a destructive book about 
Hollywood. On the contrary, genu- 
inely concerned with the whole prob- 
lem of movies in our society, her aim 
is to encourage the release of poten- 
tialities now held in check by the 
authoritarian nature of the industry. 
She has found in Hollywood a vast 
amount of creativity not being ex- 
ploited, a vast capacity for develop- 
ment that is being ignored, even pos- 
sibilities for economy that are discour- 
aged. They all would involve some 
break with the system. But there are 
chinks in the armor even now. In- 
dividuals who love and understand 
the movies are rising through the 
ranks into positions of authority and 
power—and using that authority and 
power in ways unintelligible to the 
old-line executives. 

“Hollywood, The Dream Factory” 
is a useful, constructive book, a book 
concerned not only with the produc- 
tion of films in Hollywood, but also 
with the impact of those films on our 
society. It is often a fascinating book, 
the case histories of actors and ac- 
tresses, producers, directors, and writ- 





ers (all concealed under such names 
as Mr. Kowtow or Miss Manifest Des- 
tiny) giving the effect of a roman a 
clef. “The Dream Factory” would 
even be a valuable book for Holly- 
wood itself if the people out there 
could only read it with the same ob- 
jectivity with which Dr. Powdermaker 
(continued on page 8) 
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wrote it. For in it she demonstrates 
that their system—the concept of peo- 
ple as property, the concentration of 
power for power’s sake, the atmos- 
phere of continual crisis—is respon- 
sible not only for deep human frustra- 
tions, but also for business inefliciency 
and, most serious of all, the vast num- 
ber of flat and uninspired films that 
come each year from Hollywood. 
—ARTHUR KNIGHT 


Rapio AND TELeEvision. By Giraud 
Chester and Garnet R. Garrison. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. $4.75. 

Undoubtedly “Radio and Televi- 
sion,” by Giraud Chester and Garnet 
R. Garrison, will be picked up by 
many teachers and students of radio 
and television. However, caveat emp- 
tor; for this book is far from a defini- 
tive work on radio and gives little 
more than a cursory nod toward tele- 
vision. “Radio and Television” would 
be better classified as a guide, to be 
supplemented by other more complete 
and precise books on the subject; and 
it will be used most effectively (as the 
authors intend it should be) in con- 
junction with a practical radio labora- 
tory, workshop, or station. 

Such a book might better start, 
rather than end, with chapters on 
Broadcasting as a Career and Educa- 
tional Radio and Television. To any- 
one engaged in this yet-young and 
diversified career of radio these two 
flat statements in the chapter on 
Broadcasting as a Career will come as 
a surprise. “Radio broadcasting has 
reached its peak and is no longer an 
expanding industry” and, “Announc- 
ing is the usual method of entering 
the radio field.” This book would be 
a waste of the authors’ time if either 
declaration were true. 

Mr. Chester, 
were made primarily to Part I 


whose contributions 
Ra- 
dio and Television in Society—at- 
tempts to orient the student of radio 
as to its beginnings, its growth, and 
its myriad social and commercial 
ramifications. Mr. Chester covers his 
subjects well. Although parts of his 
introduction seem geared for some- 
one who has never before listened to 
the radio, his chapters on the FCC, 
the organizational framework of sta- 
tions and networks, and What Consti- 
tutes the Public Interest? are compre- 
hensive and full. 


Mr. Garrison’s section, Radio and 
Television in the Studio, requires con- 
stant other textbooks, 
operating studios and control rooms, 
and an elementary course in engineer- 
ing to give meaning to such baffle- 
ments as the variable pattern of mi- 
crophones and control-room audio 
circuits. More than one-hundred use- 
ful books on various phases of radio 


reference to 


and television are contained in the 
bibliography and each of Mr. Garri- 
son’s chapters ends with a practical 
laboratory work project. But not 
every teacher or student will have at 
his disposal a complete library of such 
books, an excellent radio laboratory 
such as the University of Michigan’s, 
nor the well-rounded experience and 
knowledge Mr. Garrison possesses. 
Having brewed and bubbled in radio 
and speech from 1936 to the present, 
including three years with NBC, Mr. 
Garrison knows his subject. The book 
unfortunately does not reflect all of 
his knowledge. 

—Frep Coe 


THe INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN. 
By Erwin O. Christensen. Introduc- 
tion by Holger Cahill. Macmillan. $15. 

Intermittently, for nearly 175 years, 
the Federal Government has played 
the patron to one or more of the arts 
—and almost always with disastrous 
results. The cause celebre of the colo- 
nial sculptor Horatio Greenough is 
typical. Despite General Washington’s 
clearly expressed preference that he 
be allowed to sleep in peace at Mt. 
Vernon, the beautiful house on the 
Potomac where he died, Congress de- 
cided to transfer the first President’s 
remains to the crypt of the Old Capi- 
tol, and commissioned a promising 
New Horatio 
Greenough, to execute a suitable me- 
morial. Greenough betook himself to 
Italy, source via Jefferson of much 
official architecture, and 
after enlarging his studio to accom- 
modate a truly heroic block of marble, 


young Englander, 


American 


chiseled out a seated figure, clad in 
a conventional toga, holding a sword 
at an implausible angle, and bearing 
only a remote resemblance to Wash- 
ington himself. Congress had to pay 
for enlargements to Greenough’s stu- 
dio in Florence while the work was 
under way (of course it took years 
longer than anybody expected), and 
to pay of trees 
along the road from Florence to Leg- 
horn to give the statue leeway. When 
the figure finally arrived in Washing- 
(continued on page 90) 
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THE DAY AFTER TOMORROW 


October 26, 1950 
The Booth Theatre 


Author: Frederick Lonsdale 
Producers: Lee and J. J. Shubert 
Director: Frederick Lonsdale 
Settings: Edward Gilbert 





Frederick Lonsdale 





An American heiress and her father are sophisticates abroad 


@ flummoxed by the taxes and the Labor Government 
and down to his last bank loan, the Duke of Bristol is 
threatened with loss of his country house and a future 
Almost 
to a man, his able-bodied family of young brothers and 


which he cannot even conceive. let alone face. 


old uncles is ready to give up the ghost, lie down, and 
let the worst happen. Only one, brother Gerard, can 
come to terms with the future. Instead of squandering 
his portion of the inheritance he has put it into a farm 
He is now prepared to support himself on it and he 
offers them all jobs to keep them going. Horrified, the 
family welcomes the arrival of an American heiress 
and her father. Their car has broken down and the 
girl has caught pneumonia from overexposure. She 
She 
and Gerard fall in love, but he avoids her because of 
her cash. His family takes a different view. Helped by 
the heiress they pressure Gerard to abandon his farm. 


spends the next four weeks slowly recovering. 


marry money and lead a life of luxury once again. In 


the end he gets the girl to abandon her money, and 
marry the farm. Luxury flies out the window and Ger- 
ard’s relations troop indignantly off about their chores. 

“The Day After quick departure 
(twelve performances) must be regretted by the Fall 


Tomorrow's” 


seeker of the comic spirit. For Frederick Lonsdale 
possesses the humorist’s cardinal virtue: he makes the 
objects of his laughter endearing. The helpless, some- 
what drunken, idiotically “correct” male members of a 
dwindling tribe are just carefully and kindly enough 
observed to avoid caricature. And Mr. Lonsdale, unlike 
many of his ilk, can write real American dialogue. The 
voung heiress of “The Day After Tomorrow” has some 
very, very funny things to say; it’s a fat part for a young 
Bankhead. Miscast, Beatrice Pearson managed it neat- 
ly if too sweetly, but the play lost dash. Melville Cooper. 
John Merivale, and Jack Watling were splendid as bad 
but titled boys. Never tedious, the production could 
justly lay its gentle claim to a longer life. 
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Venetia, Lady Crayne Madeleine Clive Creorge Bramwell Fletcher An Old Lady Eve Leonard-Boyne 
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HILDA CRANE 


November 13, 1950 
Coronet Theatre 







Author: Samson Raphaelson 
Producer: Arthur Schwartz 
Director: Hume Cronyn 


Settings: Howard Bay 






Home at last, Hilda 


@ Having twice failed as a wife, without success as a 
career woman, Hilda Crane returns to her mother’s 
home in Winona, Illinois, and almost immediately ac- 
cepts a proposal of marriage from Henry Ottwell, a 
successful, self-made man. She does not love Henry 
but believes she will find emotional security with him. 
She has been frightened by an old beau who wants her 
without marriage. His attitude arouses the sickening 
suspicion which made her flee from New York: that 
men consider her sexually promiscuous. 

Henry's mother, a coarse, possessive but shrewd 
woman, has dredged up some unsavory facts about 
Hilda’s past, and seeks to prevent the marriage by 
alternate threats and bribes to Hilda. At this point 
there is an avalanche of mother trouble; if Mrs. Ott- 
well loves too much, Mrs. Crane loves too little. She 
married Hilda’s father without loving him. has never 
loved Hilda, and is more than willing to get Hilda off 
her hands. The marriage takes place and Henry's 
mother dies soon after. 

Hilda is a g 
they have their long delayed affair. Hilda feels like the 
tramp she has been called. Henry forgives her, but her 


ood wife until her old beau turns up; 
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fred fehi 


waits for an old beau to ask her to marry him. 


mother rejects Hilda’s plea for affection. It is this 
source of love, always deficient, that Hilda has sought 
all along. Now the search is futile; Hilda takes an 
overdose of sleeping pills. The portrait of a lonely 
modern woman has been narrowed down to another 
account of another neurotic. 

The clash of the career girl and the double standard 
is certainly a lively conflict for a good play. Unfortu- 
nately the dramatist has changed emotional levels in 
mid-drama, suddenly switching to details of heredity 
and environment which, in the case of Henry’s mother 
at least, prove more distracting than helpful. By scat- 
tering his shot the author misses fire entirely on his 
central character. Hilda’s fatal ailment is her paleness; 
she is not quite a wanton, nor a wit, nor a shrew; 
neither cruel nor warm. She is in fact dull. Unable to 
express Hilda in her emancipated moments, Jessica 
Tandy gives the disintegration scenes a supercharge of 
human electricity. Beulah Bondi as Hilda’s mother 
keeps her motives shrouded in good manners for too 
long. Evelyn Varden, her opposite number, is won- 
derfully direct and funny, and John Alexander is 
touching as the unwanted husband. 


Jessica Tandy Dink Bromley 


Mrs Nordlinger 
Mr Nordlinger 
Miss Keavney 


Richard McMurray 
Madeleine King 
Watson White 
Frieda Altman 


Evelyn Varden 
Frank Sundstrom 
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THE BARRIER 


November 2, 1950 
The Broadhurst Theatre 


Producers: Michael and 


Joel Spector 


Myerberg 


Music: Jan Meyerowitz 
Conductor: Herbert Zipper 

Book and Lyrics: Langston Hughes 
Director: Doris Humphrey 


Choreography: Charles Weidman and 
Doris Humphrey 


Setting: H. A. Condell 





Langston Hughes Jan Meyerowitz 








Cora keeps house for Colonel Tom but she cannot keep peace when their son comes home. 


@ The Barrier is the color line between a father and his 
son. For years Colonel Tom has had as his mistress a 
beautiful Negro housekeeper. With unprecedented gen- 
erosity for a southerner in his position, he sends the 
children away to Negro schools, but he cannot find it in 
his heart to make them more than servants in his own 
house. His youngest son, a man of spirit, will not accept 
this status and rebels. The mother intercedes as long as 
she can, but eventually father and son come to blows. 
Colonel Tom is strangled in the fight. The boy takes to 
the swamp with a lynch mob after him. His mother, half 
mad with anguish, dreams over Colonel Tom’s body 
that he is not dead, but alive and part of the mob pur- 
suing her son, and she curses her lover of years. Her 
back to the start of their 
alliance. They were lovers before the Colonel’s marriage 


tired mind wanders farther 


to a white woman who could not bear him children. 
Despite himself the ( olonel went hac k to his Negro love 
during his marriage, and when his wife died he did not 


THE CAST Houseman 

William Lorenzo Herrera Sam 

Sally Charlotte Holloman ralbot 

Livonia Dolores Bowman Colonel Thomas Norwood 
Maid Reri Grist Cora Lewis 
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make the effort to marry again. This long, rather lyri- 
cal dream sequence is danced in the darkened front hall 
and dispelled when the mob chases the boy back into 
the house. He shoots himself rather than be caught 
alive. When the lynchers come they find only the de- 
mented mother as a scapegoat for their anger. 

The failings of “The Barrier” are largely musical: 
there is none of the melody one might expect of the 
setting, and much of the score seems monotonous. Occa- 
sionally, however, it has great power. Dramatically the 
opera is consistently interesting: gradually the rela 
tionship of the aging lovers overshadows the focal con- 
flict between father and son. In the barrier between a 
man and woman so obviously suited to be man and 
wife there is the element of great tragedy. The house- 
keeper was sung and acted with unusual beauty by 
Muriel Rahn. And Lawrence Tibbett had the proper 
authority for the passionate, foolish Colonel Tom. “The 
Barrier” closed after four performances 
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Lawrence Tibbett Undertaker 


Muriel Raho Assistant to the Undertaker 
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Jesse Jacobs 


Stuart Hode 
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THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 


November 13, 1950 


Royale Theatre 
Author: Christopher Fry 


Producer: Atlantis Productions 
Director: John Gielgud 
Decor: Oliver Messel 





angus mcbean 





Thomas Mendip allows himself to be persuaded back to life by a girl who is condemned to die. 


@ An intriguingly unconventional girl in Fifteenth sical where whimsy will suffice, but they allow the pas- 
Century England is suspected of turning a rag man sion of their roles to wash out against a passionless 
into a French poodle, for which she is condemned to be background. They are distinct from the hypocrites who 
burned as a witch. An intriguingly unconventional surround them only because of the words Fry has put 
young man who swears he is the devil says he has mur- in their mouths. Gielgud’s attitude on stage throughout 
dered the rag man and demands to be hanged. His is a splendid, gentlemanly world-weariness. Beneath 
motive is not merely to protect the girl; he has sick- the world-weary surface there should be some sugges- 
ened of a world in which hypocrisy and injustice gov- tion of the vitality of the prophet or passionate, think- 
ern human behavior. The girl, in her last hours, at- ing man. Three actors realize whole people from the 
tempts to win him back to love of life. She gets stiff poet’s world: Richard Burton as a clerk who loves 
competition from the motley hypocrites who imprison above his station, Nora Nicholson as a triumphantly 
them both. But in her inspired pleadings there is a imperturbable hostess, and Eliot Makeham as a sweet 
reverence for honesty which matches the young man’s. chaplain with one foot already in the sublime. 
He falls in love with her and hope for the soul of the Whenever Christopher Fry must choose between the 
human being begins to struggle within him again. Life ultimate intention of his play and a flight of fancy, he 
thereafter is not so easy to relinquish. The rag man gaily takes the flight. This tangential tendency can only 
who started all the fuss turns up; he is neither dead be counted a virtue in our poetry-starved theatre. 
nor a French poodle, just drunk. The devilish and be- “Poetry is the language in which man explores his own 
witching innocents are freed. amazement,” says Mr. Fry and his own exploration has 
As the play’s lovers of love and seekers of truth, illuminated the modern stage, even if, dramatically, it 
Gielgud and Pamela Brown are magnificently whim- has led to culs-de-sac. 
THE CASI Nicholas Devise David Evans Jennet Jourdemayne Pamela Brown 
Richard Richard Burton Margaret Devise Nora Nicholson The Chaplain Eliot Makeham 
Thomas Mendip John Gielgud Humphrey Devise Richard Leech Edward Tappercoom Peter Bull 
Alizon Eliot Penelope Munday Hebble Tyson George Howe Matthew Skipps Esmé Percy 
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THE COUNTRY GIRL 


November 10, 1950 


Lyceum Theatre ai 
. Author: Clifford Odets 


Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman, Lee Strasberg 
and Clifford Odets 

Director: Clifford Odets 

Settings and Lighting: Boris Aronson 





Costumes: Anna Hill Johnstone 


Clifford Odets 


john bennewitz 





An actor prepares to stage a comeback and his wife agrees to stand by. 


@ The so-called country girl is tied to a much older 
alcoholic husband, an out-of-work actor. A tough but 
talent-respecting young director gives the actor a part. 
that his wife 
has been the'cause of his tragic decline. When the di- 
rector finally orders her back to New York from the 
nerve wracking pre-Broadway tour, the actor goes on 


The director believes the actor’s story 


a bender. The truth comes out—the actor lied about his 
wife; years of tricking for drinks have formed the habit 
of lying his way out of everything he cannot laugh off. 
The woman is his only strength. She keeps him alive. 
Realizing at last that the actor is not victimized but 
sick, the director works with the tired wife to avoid 
further stress. On opening night the actor pulls through 
with a great performance. The director offers his love 
to the woman he thought he hated. But the mother- 
keeper pattern has caught her; she stays with her 
charge. 

Odets has abandoned his usual social themes to con- 
centrate on what is turning out to be the prototype of 
the American Twentieth Century Failure: the man who 
cannot grow up, who cheats his wife of life as a woman. 
whose only proof of manhood is the work she must 


coddle him to produce. There is, of course, a certain 
innate social comment in the subject, but Odets does 
not come to grips with the central moral question: is a 
man’s working ability worth this particular sacrifice? 
There is a Grade B movie tarnish on the plot: mis- 
understanding. love disguised as hate. soft heart under 
a rough exterior. etc. Nevertheless, the play is not con- 
trived. Emotions set and spring the traps. And from 
these emotions there rises in a straight line toward the 
unsatisfactory climax, a superstructure of persuasive 
dialogue. 

The actor is described as a genius who uses charm as 
a protective covering; this combination seems beyond 
Paul Kelly’s range, although his moments of tension 
and despair are real and moving. Uta Hagen is both 
honest and admirably theatrical as the country girl 
who has had her wits sharpened on the lies and ruses 
of a sick jailer. But, there is between husband and wife 
only a suggestion of the unbearable, unbreakable af- 
fection which could justify much of the dilemma. 
Steven Hill brings unusual sensitivity to the part of the 
director. making an idealistic sorehead more of a ro- 
mantic than a prig. The sets are excellent. 





THE CAST Phil Cook 
Bernie Dodd Steven Hill 
Larry Peter Kass 


Frank Ele 


Greorgie Elgin 


Louis Veda Quince 


Paul Kelly 
Joseph Sullivar Uta Hagen 


Phyllis Love Ralph 


Paul Unger 


Nancy Stoddard Tony Albert 
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BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE 


November 14, 1950 


Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
Author: John van Druten 


Producer: Irene Mayer Selznick 

Director: Mr. van Druten 

Settings and Lighting: George Jenkins 
Costumes: Valentinaand Anna Hill Johnstone 





John van Druten 


john seymour erwin 


Gillian practices witchcraft with her Aunt and brother but Mr. Henderson thinks it is indoor fireworks. 


® “Bell, Book And Candle” starts with an engaging Gillian comes out. Furious that his great love is nothing 
notion: a pretty but bona-fide witch of this day and but a necromantic trick, Henderson rushes off to an- 
age owns a Murray Hill brownstone in New York City other witch to get the spell broken. Gillian launches a 
and falls in love with her handsome unsuspecting up- counter spell: it is then that she discovers her powers 
stairs tenant. But he is already engaged to be married. have left her: falling in love turns a witch into an or- 
Perfectly capable of casting a spell on him if she dinary mortal. Henderson returns to pay his rent and 
chooses, Gillian Holroyd, the witch, decides instead to notices the change—witches can neither blush nor cry 
do the big thing and let him go his own way. However. and Gillian now does both. They fall in love all over 
when she discovers that the girl he is going to marry is again, and satisfied that this time the enchantment is 
her old childhood enemy and a bad lot. Gillian changes real, Henderson proposes. 

her mind. Given more time she would not have to stoop It is sad but true that good witches, like good women, 
to any other charms but those with which Nature has do not make good theatre. While Gillian is up to mis- 
endowed her, but the engagement is about to be an- chief the situation has charm and promise, but when 
nounced, so Gillian literally bewitches her prey. The sentiment gets the better of her the plot turns back into 
tenant, Shepherd Henderson, breaks his engagement more familiar channels. The lines do not keep up the 
ind stays with Gillian for two spellbound weeks. In the kind of excitement which black magic suggests; the 
meantime Gillian’s gay, irresponsible fellow witches hocus-pocus gets to be pretty much like a suburban 
among them a brother and an aunt—go their fun-filled session with a ouija board. Casting Lilli Palmer as the 
ways, jamming up traffic, turning off people’s phones, witch and Rex Harrison as her victim was an inspira- 
and causing minor scandals. Gillian tries to keep them tion, for the play, never as amusing as the original idea, 
out of her life with Henderson, but eventually, of is forced to rely on its stars to keep it fizzing long after 
ourse, they break into the idyl and the truth about the joke has gone flat. 

THE CAST Shepherd Hendersor Rex Harrison Nicky Holroyd Seott McKay 
Gillian Holroyd Lilli Palmer Miss Holroyd Jean Adair Sidney Redlitch Larry Gates 
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A STORY FOR A SUNDAY EVENING 


November 19, 1950 


The Playhouse Theatre 
y Author: Paul Crabtree 


Producers: Trio Productions and 
Milo Thomas 
Director: Paul Crabtree 


Settings: Theodore Cooper 





Costumes: Patricia Montgomery 


Paul Crabtree 


barry kramer 





The stage manager and three characters in search of an ending to their play. 


@ David, a young dramatist, tells the audience he has 
hired the theatre for the night in order to try out a few 
scenes of a play he has not finished. The audience, he 
suggests, will perhaps help him with the ending. The 
first scenes comprise the early days of David's career. 
He started in the theatre as an actor, met and married 
Evelyn, a very domestic girl. The scenes are interrupted 
by an actress named Beatrice, a glamorous young stat 
who rushes on stage to criticize Evelyn’s domesticity. 
David apologizes to the audience explaining that the 
woman who is playing the part of Evelyn is actually his 
wife. As interruptions grow more frequent it becomes 
apparent that Beatrice is actually the other woman. In 
order to get her hands on his new play Beatrice tried 
to seduce David, but as it turned out they really fell in 
love. Since then David has led a busy double life be- 
tween wife and mistress somehow managing at the 
same time to dash off these scenes which he has some 
vague idea will straighten things out. But, his wife not 
unnaturally, gets hopping mad. Beatrice suddenly real- 
izes that David and Evelyn are meant for each other. 
Beatrice bows out. 


Excursions into and out of the supposed play are 
done with some grace in “A Story for A Sunday Eve- 
ning,” and there are a few genuinely clever lines, but 
here the evening’s distinction ends. The subject is so 
trivial and so superficially observed that to ask any 
audience to participate in it is presumptuous. Further- 
more, the invitation turns out to be just a polite excuse 
for the comedy’s folksy form. The audience contributes 
nothing to the actions’ contrived progress. Perhaps the 
greatest mistake is that the hero tells the story himself. 
It is hard for a character to remain sympathetic while 
he vacillates for two hours between two women, one of 
whom, the wife, is being made genuinely unhappy. 

As David, Paul Crabtree, also actually the author and 
director of “A Story for A Sunday Evening,” did not 
give enough indication of power as a writer or a roving 
romantic to make the squabble for him plausible. Cloris 
Leachman as the wife stole more than her half of the 
divided stage, but the efforts of an able comedienne 
were wasted in a pointless production. Stranded by the 
direction and unmotivated by the writing, Nan Martin 
fought a losing battle with the part of Beatrice. 


THE CAST David 


Stage Manager 


Paul Crabtree Beatrice Nan Marti: 


Henry Jones Evelyn Thomas J. King 


Cloris Leachman Electrician 
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PRIDE’S CROSSING 


November 20, 1950 
Biltmore Theatre 
Author: Victor Wolfson 
Producer: T. Edward Hambleton 
Director: Martin Manulis 
Settings: Ralph Alswang 
Costumes: Mildred Sutherland 





Victor Wolfson 


talbot-qiles 





Mrs. Goodale steels herself for the final struggle with Zilla, the interlopere 


@ Mrs. Goodale’s life and house at Pride’s Crossing, 
Mass. are run by Zilla, a Polish woman, who indulges 
Mrs. Lathrop Goodale, a 
widower, resents his mother’s keeper 
servant 


Goodale’s every whim. 
once just a 
and hires a governess to keep his sickly son, 
Bobby, away from Zilla’s son, Allan. At this point, the 
plot starts over again. Mrs. Goodale delivers an inter- 
minable explanation of the setup to the governess: the 
late Mr. Goodale fell in love with Zilla; to avoid an 
open rift Mrs. Goodale brought Zilla into the house 
Allan is Goodale Sr.’s 


illegitimate son. Zilla’s toadying is revealed as a means 


as a sort of secret second wife: 


to get the Goodale property for her son. (In this in- 
terest she let Lathrop’s wife die of neglect.) She now 
twice endangers Bobby's life before Mrs. Goodale 
always one to duck a crisis—organizes an evacuation. 
Then Zilla attacks Mrs. Goodale with a cane. But the 
old lady stands her ground. Cowed, Zilla slips back into 
the attitude of servant. 

Zilla gives every evidence of mental illness, but the 
Goodales attribute her behavior to her lack of back- 
ground (assuming that to be Polish is to be without 


background). After Zilla lets a little boy with heart . 
trouble choke while tied upside down in a chair, Mrs. 
Goodale’s brand of reproof—‘“What a greedy romantic 
peasant you are!”——becomes offensive (certainly to a 
peasant). Matters are made more incongruous by the 
playwright’s final accord with the Goodales. In the 
triumph over Zilla there is the inescapable inference 
that if the privileged class would only face up to re- 
sponsibility, these freedom-happy peasants could be 
put right. Quite aside from predictable American hos- 
tility to this theory, most twentieth-century audiences 
are sufhiciently informed to reject the Goodale method 
of curing Zilla’s emotional disorder. No writer can 
afford to be sciolistic about human behavior. 

Mildred Dunnock could not keep clichéd manner- 
isms out of the clichéd role of Mrs. Goodale. Until the 
proceedings lost all credibility, Tamara Geva made 
Zilla seem much too amusing and attractive to be 
wasting her time on an old bore and a young prig. As 
suggested by the set, the Goodale house was grand, 
but not that grand. The play closed after eight per- 
formances,. 


THE CAST 
Bobby 
Allan 


Robin Michael Mrs 
Zilla 


Bayard Goodale Mildred Dunnock Lathrop Goodalk 


Selena Merrill 


John Baragrey 


Donny Harris Tamara Geva Katharine Bard 
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EDWINA BLACK 


November 21, 1950 


Phe Booth Theatre Authors: William Dinner and William 





Morum 


Producer: Donald Flamm 


Director: Chloe Gibson 


Settings and Lighting: Leo Kerz 


Costumes: Elfi Von Kantzow 


7 


john bennewitz 


@ In 1894 Edwina Black finally dies after a pro- 
longed illness. Her husband, Gregory, is secretly over- 
joyed. His wife’s death has left him financially solvent 
at last—she had the money—and he is free to marry 
the woman he loves, Elizabeth, who has been his wife’s 
hired companion. Ellen, a dour housekeeper and 
champion of the dead Edwina, openly disapproves of 
this relationship. The local doctor, belatedly uneasy 
about the causes of death. sends for Scotland Yard. 
An autopsy is performed and the truth discovered: Ed- 
wina died of arsenic poisoning. While Inspector Mar 
tin is going his own quiet English way about discover- 
ing who done it, Gregory and Elizabeth at first secret- 
ly, then openly and venomously suspect each other. 
Finally via a series of false and real clues the Inspec- 
tor traps the housekeeper into admitting that she helped 
Edwina commit suicide in the hope of sending Gregory 
and Elizabeth to the gallows. The lovers are cleared. 
but the happiness they planned for has been ruined. 
“Edwina Black” 


mood of gas-lit murder-drama—suspense. Edwina is an 


fails to generate the obligatory 


THE CAST 


Ellen Marjorie Rhodes 


Henry Marti: Michael Shepley 





Edwina’s faithful housekeeper tells the Inspector all she knows about Edwina’s faithless husband. 


offstage presence. Efforts to conjure up a menacing 
picture of her through the troubled reminiscences of 
the fearful lovers are unsuccessful. Whatever Edwina’s 
disposition, she was, we hear, a helpless invalid de- 
ceived by a husband who lived on part of her money 
while waiting to inherit the rest. Evidence of Edwina’s 
viciousness comes too late. By that time sympathy for 
the three suspects has evaporated: the housekeeper is 
downright unpleasant while the lovers turn out to be 
mean and unworthy even of each other. One simply 
does not care who killed Edwina. If an audience is to 
be emotionally involved there must be at least one 
good or bad character of magnitude on the stage. 

Signe Hasso, an actress of some power, almost suc- 
ceeds in enlarging the dimensions of her part enough 
to fill this requirement, but she is defeated by the 
authors’ insistence on Elizabeth’s small-minded cruelty 
to the man she supposedly loves. Marjorie Rhodes has 
apparently been directed to act Ellen like the vampire 
woman, a monotonous bit of gloom-making that trium- 
phantly telegraphs the final blow. 


Gregory Black Robert Harris 


Elizabeth Graham Signe Hasso 
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Director: Cyril Ritchard 





Sir John Vanbrugh 





Author: Sir John Vanbrugh 
Producer: The Theatre Guild 


THE RELAPSE 


November 22, 1950 
Morosco Theatre 


Settings and Costumes: Robert O' Hearn 


angus mcbean 


Bawdy Berinthia and feckless Foppington enact Restoration foibles. 


@ Broadway’s introduction to Vanbrugh’s saucy piece 
is less auspicious than was London’s re-introduction 
to it two years ago. All that remains is the fabulous 
foppery of Cyril Ritchard, an astonishing example of 
identification with the stage and street manners of an 
earlier period, and the less rewarding widow of Madge 
Elliott, which in spite of its authentic sweep of gesture 
plays itself out in a limbo of indecision. 

The comedy of manners is exacting in its demand 
for high artifice. Played in the spirit of musical comedy 
it can take on the semblance of life, and it is in this 
spirit that the company supporting the English stars 
have approached the play. They put over with relish 
the comedy’s business of seduction, cuckoldry, pimpery, 
backsliding and rustic buffoonery in boudoir or gar- 
den or manor; ring the utmost out of every innuendo; 
toss off asides to the audience with a knowing air and 
play the gay dog, the giddy goose or the hot young 
hoyden with abandon. It is great fun, but it is not 
Restoration comedy. Unless the actor can put on some 
persuasive feeling for the period at the same time as 


its periwigs, the result is not likely to differ from a 
satirical farce of our own time. In.an engaging speech 
before the curtain rose Mr. Ritchard indicated the com- 
pany’s intention to re-create a way of life adorned by 
some of its overtones. What was acted out was a party 
piece played by dressed up actors. 

But none of these strictures apply to Ritchard him- 
self. He “blazes out and dazzles sober reason with 
ridiculous ostentation” exactly as Hazlitt would have 
had him do; he struts, stalks, prinks and whimpers as 
a peacock newly raised to the peerage might have done 
in a performance of the time; he handles Vanbrugh’s 
Flemish exuberance, something very different from 
Congreve’s diamond-studded wit, with that immaculate 
bite which makes of it a kind of verbal swordplay; his 
most trivial movement of limb is a precise gesture 
crammed with allusion. Cibber, who gave Foppington 
to Vanbrugh and first played him, said the part 
brought him “a second flight of reputation”; it should 
do no less for Mr. Ritchard over here. The mounting 
of the production is needlessly gaudy. 


THE CAST 

Lord Foppington Cyril Ritchard Young Fashion Robert Fletcher Miss Hoyden Jan Farrand 
terinthia Madge Elliott La Varole Albert Marre Nurse Philippa Bevans 
Loveless John Emery Worthy Murray Mathes« Bull Earl Montgomery 
Amanda Ruth Matteson Coupler Jerry Kilty Syringe Earl Montgomery 
Lory Bryant Haliday Sir Funbelly Clumsey Thayer David Abigai Priscilla Morrill 
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photograph by richard avedon 


costume courtesy of brooks costume co. 


Girl with Gifts . . . Starring in Theatre Arts as Santa 


Claus, Mary Martin is otherwise currently occupied 


singing, dancing, and charming her way through that fab- 
ulous musical institution, ‘South Pacific.” We can think 
of no better way of extending the season’s greetings than 
to make this wish on our borrowed star. Merry Christmas 


to all our readers, and a long, long life to the theatre. 














photograph brown brother 


@ What one really feels at the news of a death is seldom 
easy to say; one knows only what one is supposed to 
feel. The sole emotion | felt when someone said “Shaw 
died last night” was incredulity. Though on the face of 
it the death of a man of ninety-four is anything but 
incredible, I realized that | had expected the old man 
to live forever. At any rate | had never thought I my- 
self might live in a world from which Bernard Shaw 
was absent. He had always been there. When | was 
born he was already, with his snow-white beard and 
his periodical messages to the chosen, like enough to 
God the Father. From my adolescence on, he was the 
patriarchal companion of my whole intellectual devel- 
opment—like God, never present in the flesh (perhaps 
| am the first to write a book on Shaw without ever 
having met him). 

In the first half of the Twentieth Century, I should 
be tempted to say, no event was complete until it had 
been commented on by Bernard Shaw. His creative 
work spilled over into letters to the paper, interviews, 
and post cards. He missed nothing. Three years ago 
when a college theatre program in the Middle West 
wrongly attributed a comedy to Shaw, a telegraphic 
repudiation from Ayot St. Lawrence arrived on the 
following day. 

We have lived in a great taskmaster’s eye, and to 
learn that such an eye is closed forever is a shock. At 
the death of a god, nature seems empty and mankind 
alone. We who have lived with Bernard Shaw find it a 
comedown to be left with ordinary mortals. In a word, 
we are sad that this admirable spirit is no longer there. 

When I reached for the first newspaper that was full 
of Shaw and Shaw’s death, in a sudden rush of feeling 
I felt the correct funereal grief which up to then had 
refused to come. Shaw’s death was horrible and the 
world a vale of tears. I read on, however, and the un- 
reality of journalism brought me back to life’s reality 
with a jerk. What I was reading made me sick. It was 
praise of Shaw, but what praise, and from whom! One 
would have thought the deceased was a bishop who 
had lived down his youthful wild oats by endearing 
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ernard Shaw Dead 






by ERIC BENTLEY 


himself to the best people in the diocese. Such mourn- 
ing for Shaw was a mockery of Shaw. The mourners 
were busy agreeing that he believed in God and would 
go to heaven, and, as to what he stood for, insofar as 
it differed from what they stood for, they forgave him! 
Grasping the first occasion when Shaw was powerless 
to come back at them, the bourgeoisie brayed and 
Broadway dimmed its lights. 

Those who take Shaw seriously will read in his 
solemn death rites the third and latest phase of a dis- 
aster that began vears ago: the acceptance of Shaw at 
the expense of all he stood for. The disaster began 
when Shaw gave them something to accept—“GBS” 
the irresponsible clown. It entered a second phase when 
he grew old. The deference that is refused to genius is 
freely enough accorded to senility. You have an old 
man pretty much where you want him. A corpse even 
more so. Honor the corpse, all you whom the living 
embarrassed and annoyed! 

Let us hope that this phase of the disaster is the last! 
It will be so if we take Shaw seriously and say: Ber- 
nard Shaw’s death is a liberation. We are now free of 
the old, old man of Ayot St. Lawrence, we cannot be 
held prisoners of his corpse, all Shaw’s utterances are 
now the same age, and we shall attend to those that 
have most life in them, whatever their date. Shaw’s old 
age led only to his death, but his death can lead us 
back to his life—and his works. 

The dead man is a link with our past, and, in self- 
pity, we grieve over the death. The man’s life and works 
are either nothing or they belong to the future. Mr. 
Priestley had a sense of this when he remarked that 
Shaw was not merely the last of the giants but the first 
really civilized man. | take this statement also as a 
good attempt to define something about Shaw which 
has never yet been properly defined though it is per- 
haps his quintessence. Civilized, says Mr. Priestley, 
and we hear Shaw’s voice again, so beautifully modu- 
lated, warm yet not enthusiastic, soft yet not without 
edge. He was aristocratic without being snobbish, and 


urbane without being worldly,—the gentleman of the 
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future, (let us hope so, for the future’s sake). 

But Shaw’s character was remarkable beyond all 
connotations of the word civilized. For instance, he was 
good without being pious. Though his theology was by 
no means as orthodox as some clergymen now think, 
he embodied that human purity which has ever been 
the aspiration of the religious and combined it with 
the hard-headed wit of the unregenerate. When we re- 
flect how few of the religious ever achieve such purity 
even by holding themselves aloof from the world, how 
much the more remarkable was it as the achievement 
of one whom the world fascinated and preoccupied ? 

\ purity at the center came radiating outwards in 
Shaw’s more obvious virtues, notably, kindness and its 
dialectical partner, bravery: virtues not merely com- 
mendable in themselves but which give the distinctive 
quality to Shaw’s talent. Many people are kind and 
brave, and some have talent. But how many people of 
half Shaw’s talent have had a quarter of his kindness 
or his bravery? Was there ever a man who could be so 
devastating and yet never manage to be insulting? The 
combination indicates something more than tact: it 
presupposes an amazing and boundless kindness. Think 
of polemics and satire in general, think of the politi- 
cians and literati in general, and then think of this 
polemist, satirist, this man of politics and letters who, 
by his own confession, never learned to hate. In a 
world practically submerged in hatred for communist 
or capitalist, Nazi or Jew, he never learned to hate! 
And then we wonder that, when he joined in a discus- 
sion, his words had a distinctive tone. 

When I speak of Shaw’s bravery I am not thinking 
of the courage it takes to attack established ideas and 
institutions. To do this comes so naturally to a bril- 
liant man, and flatters his ego so much, that very little 
courage is required. | mean a bravery in the face of 
life itself. Life never got Shaw down, and this too 
makes him a phenomenon, especially in our time. 

Like his kindness, Shaw's bravery comes to us in the 
tone of his writing. Read any passage. What marks it 
unmistakably as Shaw? The opinions? The epigrams? 
The rhetoric? Is it not a certain tone and tempo, jaun- 
ty, if you will, springy, high-spirited and at the same 
the tone of the undefeated, of the 
undefeatable, the tone of a defiance quite un-Prussian, 


time almost dainty 
quite un-twentieth-century—the tone of the “civilized,” 
of the pure, the kind, the brave. 

Shaw’s kindness came of itself, his bravery had to be 
created, because he was by nature timid; his famous 
pugnacity being a deliberate device by which he helped 
himself to be brave. Now just as his kindness would 
have little significance for us except as linked to his 
brilliance, so his bravery derives its special force as 
being wrested from his timidity. It is in conflict with 
its dialectical opposite, and as such is in a state of 
tension. A tension which is felt in all Shaw’s writings. 

And so it is also with Shaw's good humor. A man 


cannot be a great writer without knowing the breadth 
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of the gap between the ideal and the real. Can we be- 
lieve that a man as cheerful as Shaw did know it? The 
more we read him the more we realize that his happi- 
ness was wrested from his unhappiness. It was a moral 
achievement, the pressure of which is felt in his prose. 
As Nietzsche observed, we feel the calm of the sea the 
more when we sense its potential turbulence. 

What Bernard Shaw stood for was not limited to 
what he advocated; his writings stand as a constant 
reminder of what he was. He was perhaps the happiest 
great writer who ever lived. He did not preach happi- 
ness. On the contrary! He was happy; and I can think 
of no better tidings for us today than the fact of his 
joy in living. For if Bernard Shaw was pure, kind, 
brave, and, by consequence, happy, we live in an age 
which is corrupt, cruel, cowardly and, by consequence, 
miserable. Corruption, cruelty, cowardice and misery 
are influential; they draw all things in to themselves. 
But their opposites are influential too, they flow out- 
wards, they are fruitful and multiply. A life like Shaw’s 
is that much gain written up on the credit line of his- 
tory’s balance sheet, capital that remains and increases 
at compound interest. It is productive, and therefore 
good. It helps to create a better future as surely as vice, 
weakness, and despair help to create a worse. 

When I insist that this is the moment to transfer our 
attention from death to life, from the past to the fu- 
ture, you may retort that it all depends whether death 
today lies more behind than ahead, whether there is to 
be a future. If Bernard Shaw is to be not merely the 
first civilized man but the only one, was not his hap- 
piness misplaced and the moral significance of his ca- 
reer, to say the least, limited? Was he not a ridiculous 
Don Quixote tilting at windmills? 

To this I can only reply that a future is something 
we have to assume even though the assumption turns 
out to be wrong. And even if the worst happens, and 
the load of misery and hate prove too heavy, and our 
civilization goes under, historians will have to record 
that there was one who gaily refused to add his weight 
to the load and who left his works to prove that even 
in the Twentieth Century happiness was not extinct, a 
fact which will have its importance for future civili- 
zations. If the worst does not happen we shall have 


time to read beyond the opening chapters of Cervan- 


tes’ book and discover that Sancho Panza’s philosophy 


is not enough and that the Don, in his sweet and 
undaunted temper, in his high innocence and utter com- 
mitment to the cause, in his refusal to accept the sever- 
ance of the real from the ideal, was a worthy predeces- 
sor of George Bernard Shaw. 








Judith Anderson as Clytemnestra in ‘*The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy” which Robinson Jeffers wrote 
for her. It is the first production of the new 


ANTA Play Series. 
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Pamela Brown and John Gielgud 


in **The Lady’s Not for Burning.” 


Perpetua shoots the apple from 
the Duke of Altair’s hand in 


“Venus Observed.” 


by CHARLES MORGENSTERN 


FANTASTICAL 
BANQUET 





® Christopher Fry has suggested that where tragedy is 
the demonstration of the human dilemma, comedy is 
the comment on it. If we are ready to accept his defini- 
tion, we shall not go far wrong in saying that it is Fry 
the commentator who is at present riding the theatrical 
wave. Fry the demonstrator, in “The Firstborn” and 
“Thor, With Angels.” could be as tediously solemn and 
as bogged down verbally as some lesser practitioners 
of verse-drama who had not even his saving grace of 
remaining, above all else, understandable. But if the 
worth of a play has anything to do with its audiences, 
then the essential Fry is the trickle-tipsy starry-eyed 


sprite who threw off “A Phoenix Too Frequent” (a little 
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chuckling play), conjured “The Lady’s Not For Burn- 
ing” out of the incorporeal air (an April play with po- 
etry budding all over the place), and bubbled over 
quietly into “Venus Observed” (a ripe Autumn play 
falling into a drowse). 

It is important to establish this essential Fry, which 
s the laughing Fry. The conversion of Cymen to Chris 
tianity may be a most suitable theme for the Canter 
bury Festival: the matching of Moses in his awful per- 
plexity against Pharaoh may provide one at once noble 
ind dramatically productive: but Fry has to gag the 
better part of himself before he can tackle them. “A 


‘ke,” he says, “can reflect the astonishing light that we 


maurice embler 
live in. Indeed laughter itself is a great mvysterv of the 
flesh. as though the flesh were entertaining something 


other than itself. something vociferous but inarticu- 


late.” Fry's own Thomas Mendip, longing to be strung 


ip. asks for laughter for no other reason than laugh. 


ter s own 


since laughter 1s surely 


The surest touch of genius in creation. 
Would you ever have thought of it. I ask vou. 


If you had been making man a . 
lake from Fry the occasion to explode into laughter 


it regular intervals and you rob him of his essential 








sauciness. Unless I am mistaken you also take from 
him the larger part of that audience which finds re- 
freshment and delight in his capers. 

This is by no means all. Fry is perpetually obsessed 
by the miracle of creation. So are a good many of us 
who are not hypnotized by newsprint or the curves of 
cabaret, and we may be grateful to him for reminding 
1s, in a way that is as persuasive as it is easy to take, 

f the mystery in which we peculiarly vegetate. The 
‘contemporary playwright, according to Fry, “is ex- 
ploring for the truth of the human creature . . . be- 
cause over and above the drama of his actions and con- 
flicts and everyday predicaments is the fundamental 
drama of his ever existing at all. . . . The inescapable 
dramatic situation for us all is that we have no idea 
what our situation is... . We are plunged ‘into an 
existence fantastic to the point of nightmare, and how- 
ever hard we rationalize, or however firm our religious 
faith, however close we dog the heels of science or 
wheel among the stars of mysticism, we cannot really 
make head or tail of it.” 

This note is sounded again and again in the plays. 
In the earlier “The Boy With A Cart,” a tender though 
undistinguished piece about the boy Cuthbert’s trun- 
dling of his mother through five counties in order to 
set up the Church, the rustics intone: 


We also loom with the earth 
Over the waterways of space. Between 
Our birth and death we may touch understanding 
As a moth brushes a window with its wing. 


In “A Phoenix Too Frequent,” even Doto, who finds 
more fun in flesh and food than in philosophy, is caught 
up in the great conundrum: 


. . life is more big than a bed 
And full of miracles and mysteries like 
One man made for one woman, etcetera, etcetera. 


The oracular Merlin, in “Thor, With Angels,” chal- 
lenged whether he be superannuated god or working 


devil, or mere entangled man, can only reply: 


Whatever man may be 
I am that thing 


“The Lady” is devoted to the Great Enigma. The 
Chaplain, “sweet and uncertain as church-bells on a 


windy day,” is astonished by everything, himself most 


of all: 


When I think of myself 
I can scarcely believe my senses. But there it is, 
All my friends tell me I actually exist 
And by an act of faith I have come to believe 
them. 


Thomas speaks of “Creation’s vast and exquisite di- 


lemma” and of its paradox and mystery, of 


a’ world as contradictory 
As a female, as cabbalistic as a male. 
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A conscienceless hermaphrodite who plays 
Heaven off against hell, hell off against heaven. 


In “Venus Observed,” the Duke sees nothing strange in 
happenings that are, to say the least, a little unusual: 


If we can move and talk 
Under the sun at all, we must have accepted 
The incredible as commonplace, long ago. 


So much written about Fry suggesis that he trips the 
feather fantastic for the mere animal pleasure of the 
dance, that it is worth quoting these heavier measures. 
If he is carried away sometimes in a heady jive of 
word-play, his very excesses are jigs breaking out of 
that steady danse macabre which expresses his per- 
plexity in the face of an astonishing universe. He 
marvels and coruscates, but there is always a bit, of a 
bone rattling somewhere in the offing. 

Reality, for Fry, is something more than a hambur- 
ger, or a copy of Vogue, or a bread line, or “A Doll's 
House.” It is incredible, a whirlwind, a false god, the 
dull eye of custom. Reality is what “we have made for 
ourselves by two million years of getting used to it: 


.. If we 


stop pretending for a moment that we were born fully- 


the domestication of the enormous miracle: 


dressed in a service flat, and remember that we were 
born stark naked into a pandemonium of the most 
unnatural phenomena, then we know how out-of-place, 
how lost, how amazed, how miraculous we are. And 
this reality is the province of poetry.” 

Now the subject of Fry the poet is a vein soon 
worked. He would rather take it for granted that “in 
exploring and re-creating life in terms of the stage we 
should use language as fully charged and as pliant as 
we can make it.” It is because he does just this, han. 
dling words with a meticulous respect for their fragility 
and their combinations with a fancier’s touch, that | 
prefer to quote them so often verbatim. Too few writers 
today seem aware of their responsibility towards lan- 
guage: they violate their trusteeship on every page. 
squander their heritage in a riot of half-considered 
words. Not so Fry. His very opulence has more to do 
with zeal than with display. 

Fry’s poetry, indeed, is the language of a theatre at 
full pressure. His reader need not be worried, he writes 
in the Foreword to “The Lady,” that he breaks off a 
sentence before it reaches the end of the page and con- 
tinues it on the next line with a capital letter. “That is 
no one’s business but my own, and every man is free 
to think of the writing as verse, or sliced prose, or as 
a bastard offspring of the two. It is, in the long run. 
speech written down in this way because | find it con- 
venient .’ This is a bold enough admission at a 
time when verse-drama, taken for granted in the past. 
often operates like a department of the secret service, 
and its devotees are too often fervently humorless. 
Capital letters do not verse-drama make: performance 
merely obliterates them, though they may tell the reade1 


of the printed page something about a dramatist’s ap- 
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proach to his own problems or about his attitude to- 
wards language. As Fry himself demonstrates, poetry 
has a way of declaring itself no less palpably than love. 


With all this in mind, we shall not be surprised to 
find that Fry, for the present at least, luxuriates in 
direct proportion to the unconventionality of his plots. 
Light-headed, not a little fantastic and quite a bit 
screwy, they are the extravagant means of introducing 
us to his own notion of reality. They are the pleasure 
gardens in which he may sport his ideas as he will. 

“A Phoenix Too Frequent” takes its story from Pet- 
ronius via Jeremy Taylor. A widow of Ephesus sets 
herself to die upon the tomb of her husband. Her 
faithful maid, even if she has no grief of her own to 
die of, is ready to go down to Elysium with her mis- 
tress. The widow is soon wooed back to life, however, 
by a young soldier who is guarding half a dozen hang- 
ing corpses outside. During his absence one of his 
charges is cut down and carried off for burial. To 
escape certain court-martial and doom he is about to 
kill himself when the widow proposes a neat solution 

that her husband should take the place of the missing 
body instead of “idling into corruption.” 

“The Lady’s Not For Burning” takes its cue from a 
present-day convict’s false confession. “In the past | 
wanted to be hung. It was worth while being hung to 
be a hero, seeing that life was not really worth living.” 
That Fry should fall for that splendid paradox is easy 
to see. So the scene shifts to the England of Chaucer, 
there’s more hanging in the air, and there’s another 
soldier, this time one 


Discharged and centreless, with a towering pride 
In his sensibility, and an endearing 

Disposition to be a hero, who wanted 

To make an example of himself to all 

Erring mankind, and falling in with a witch-hunt 
His good heart took the opportunity 

Of providing a diversion. 


He begs to be hanged on a charge he has trumped up 
himself; the hounded witch clings to life. All ends 
happily, of course, for even Fry is willing to let the 
tremendous commonplace of love at first sight take a 
hand. The curtain falls with the couple going off into 
the night. 

The theme of “Venus Observed” is no less capricious. 
With a total eclipse of the sun imminent, an “autumn 
duke” invites to his observatory 


three handsome women 
All of them at some time implicated 
In the joyous routine of my life, 


and his son to choose, Paris-like, a mother from among 
them, that the father may settle into a “resignation of 
monogamy. But Perpetua, daughter of his account- 
juggling agent, arrives; father and son squabble over 
her till the three graces are elbowed out of the way and 
play after one returns to her mediocre husband and 
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another resorts to incendiarism to show the Duke a 
thing or two. Some deft apple-popping, archery and 
lifesaving lend incident to the tale. 

If these are only the barest outlines of Fry’s plots, 
no matter, for it is useless to pretend that they add up 
to much anyway. Fry is more concerned with the cli- 
mate, as he calls it, of his comedies than with a suc- 
cession of events dramatically presented or with the 
human situation dramatically propounded. He is more 
concerned with what his folk are saying and thinking 
than with their slug-trails through the world of conven- 
tional reality. He presents us, in fact, with “human in- 
telligences in a dance together,” and the plays reach 
their real climaxes in the showdown between these in- 
telligences: they meet, clash, and are dramatically rec- 
onciled. To allow oneself to be diverted by the trap- 
pings is to risk missing the substance which they deck 
out. As for the characters themselves, it is difficult for 
us to become very interested in their fate, since Fry is 
only casually involved in his creations. Yet he merci- 
lessly exploits every one of them in order to explore 
his own amazement in the face of a bewildering uni- 
verse. Fry is a slave driver if ever there was one. So, 
of course, was Shaw. 


In choosing, then, the unassailable past or the droll 
present for his pieces to play themselves out in, Fry 
leaves himself free to indulge his fancy. In effect, the 
comedies are timeless. The intelligences that people 
them seem to be hovering over a Lewis Carroll no 
man’s land where the logical is suspect. 

That a son should be invited to select his own 
mother; that Bates the burglar is merely rationalizing 
a pathological lust for climbing ladders; that Perpetua 
should whip out a pistol and shatter the “sweet round 
robin fruit” of an apple which the Duke is offering her, 
and then apologize with 


That was thoughtless of me. 
Perhaps you wanted to eat it; 


that Uncle Hector should have bequeathed to his Reed- 
beck brother the piano score of “The Quaker Girl,” 
some ninepins, and a small South American lizard 
called Faithful which died in quarantine; that Reddle- 
man, the lion-tamer who has lost his nerve, should 
reach the burning observatory by thumbing a lift on 
the rising heat;—if the irrepressible spirit of Harpo 
hovers over all these circumstances, and so many others 
like them, Fry’s own brand of whimsy is always in 
tune with the logicality of his language. 

Since the whole universe is astonishing, we are not 
likely to be unduly surprised by its details. The Chap- 
lain only dreamed of a Jacob’s ladder made entirely 
of diminished sevenths, but if Reddleman had bor- 
rowed it to scale the burning wing we should not have 
batted an eyebrow. Doesn’t the policeman from Swin- 
ford Magna come head first down his own ladder to 
show that in the ordinary course of living it makes 
little difference which way up you are? 
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There are those who couple at least Fry’s surface 
achievement with that of Jonson or the Shakespeare of 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost.”” Now it may be that “Venus 
Observed” in particular, with its starshine, its Temple 
of the Ancient Virtues, its ducal elegance, its comics, 
its whisper of lawn and leaf and light ladies, and above 
all its jackanapes wit encrusted in poetry, “charmingly 
suggests,” as Ivor Brown wrote of his first impression 
of the piece, “a new Elizabethanism.” 

But from what we have already seen of Fry’s attitude 
towards the scheme of things, we should be wrong if 
we tried to detect more than a veneer of resemblance. 
The Elizabethan universe was rigidly circumscribed: 
its hierarchy from Heaven through Church through 
Monarch through Man, each mirrored in each and so 
to the whole, was tight and orderly. The spheres tinkled 
to the tune of cause and effect. This is certainly not the 
Duke of Altair’s universe, for all his Elizabethan lark- 


song: 


How nature loves the incomplete. She knows 
If she drew a conclusion it would finish her. 
But, O God, for one round Amen! 


Fry himself does throw a mischievous glance towards 
the earlier period, it is true. You may hear in “The 
Lady’s Not For Burning” an echo of Heywood’s “A 
Woman Killed With Kindness” or Ford’s “Tis Pity 
She’s A Whore,” if you wish. Yet “A Phoenix Too 
Frequent,” which borrows its very title from Burton 
(himself quoting Martial) would make any self-re- 
specting Jacobean turn in his sepulcher. Its Classicism 
is fake: when Tegeus, for example, embarks on the 


grandiloquent invocation: 


[ swear by Horkos and the Styx, 
| swear by the nine acres of Tutyos, 
I swear the Hypnotic oath, by all the Titans 
By Koeos, Krios, lapetos, Kronos, and so on 
By the three Hekatoncheires, by the insomnia 
Of Tisiphone, by Jove, by jove .. . , 


Dynamene merely tells him he needn’t labour to prove 
his secondary education. Even the supernatural, splen- 
did Elizabethan stand-by, is scoffed at. 

Fry has himself indicated that we do the theatre he 
contemplates no service by thinking of it as a return to 
an earlier manner, “as a sudden reversal to the Seven- 
teenth Century, for example.” The only corpses that 
litter Fry’s stage are those of witticisms that have not 
quite made the grade. 

It would be equally futile to look for parallels in 
Restoration theatre on the strength of the Otway al- 
lusion in the title of “Venus Observed” (itself equivo- 
cal, of course, as is the title of “The Lady”); or in 
Langland because of lines like 


Where’s 


The welcome of women for warfarers? 


or in Thomas Hardy because his reddleman turns up. 

Like Eliot, Fry is haunted by echoes, but they often 
play him false. He cannot resist a pun or a bit of verbal 
buffoonery when the occasion offers. He is even ready, 
like his Cymen in “Thor,” for a bad joke. It is almost 
strange that Fry didn’t go the whole undergraduate 
hog and call his last play “Venus Observed. or A Plot 
Nearly Discovered.” 


Whatever Fry's merits as a writer for the living 
theatre—for his shortcomings cannot be denied—none 
will deny that he has shown himself in the manipula- 
tion of language a most cunning artificer. It seems no 
accident that Thomas Mendip should exclaim soon 
after curtain-rise in “The Lady”: “What a wonderful 
thing is metaphor”! The devotion of an addict is writ 
in that line. Fry has admitted that for him the pleas- 
ure, the excitement of words is that they are living and 
generating things, and he is, indeed, obsessively suspi- 


cious of any arrangement of words that has become 


>? 


staled by long usage. “When we say ‘How do you do‘ 
and pass on without waiting for an answer, every one 
of those four words is stone dead.” 

So Fry has dedicated himself to their revival, and 
his plays are monuments to their disinterment. That 
there can be sorcery in language used at high pressure 
he has shown again and again; we must not be dis- 
mayed, though, to find that Fry is still the sorcerer’s 
apprentice rather than the old wizard himself. Too 
often he touches off the whole cascading gallivantery 
without a hope of keeping things within the limits of 
theatrical propriety or the powers of assimilation of 
even his own pet playgoers—those who die of strangu- 
lation rather than cough before the intermission. Per- 
petua’s almost perpetual sentence is an extreme ex- 
ample of this. 

Fry is clearly not blind to this tendency. He is even 
timid before his own fecundity, it seems. “It is simple 
to let words run over you like water in a shower bath.” 
Sure enough, if there is sometimes a danger of grandi- 
loquence for its own sake, he scotches his fertility with 
a deflating paradox or an obiter dictum as disconcert- 


ing as it is, by ordinary standards, irrelevant. 


Christopher Fry may one day attempt a frontal as- 
sault on the kind of reality which the “fourth-wall” 
theatre of this century has been exploring. Until now, 
however, he has been content with a frolic of under- 
ground burrowing. His work-in-progress is a play about 
Henry II. But however that may turn out, Fry has al- 
ready invigorated a theatre too often devoted to churn- 
ing out watered-down aphrodisiacs for the inhibited or 
sedatives for the overwrought. The cliché and Fry 
are mortal enemies: out of that feud a lot of laughing 


light may still come to illumine some dark places. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME 


TO DINNER 





@ It is hard to realize that seven years have gone by 
since Alexander Woollcott departed this life, and that 
the man who for two decades dominated Broadway as 
its best loved and most hated drama critic is now but a 
green memory to an older generation of actors and, to 
the younger ones, the legendary hero of the brilliant 
satire by George Kaufman and Moss Hart, “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner.” 

in Woollcott’s 


it is “two and twenty years” 


Even harder for me to realize is that 
own quaint wordage 
since | answered an ad in The New York Times and 
became his part-time secretary. That was in the Fall of 
1928 when Woollcott, having amassed a small fortune 
in Wall Street, could afford to retire as a drama critic 
and give his energies to the long-cherished experiment 
of becoming an established magazine writer. 

The part-time stint stretched into a two-year asso- 
ciation which was to be one of the most stimulating 
and constructive periods of my life, an excellent ap- 
prenticeship for a future Broadway columnist—a fact 
that I somehow realized then as well as I do now. 

Many times I have been asked why I have not writ- 
ten a book about “The Man Who Came to Dinner.” 


The answer is simple: I knew him only from the stand- 
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by DANTON WALKER 


point of a paid employee, a sort of Boswell to his Dr. 
Johnson. But at the time of his death I did write a 
column in his memory which was chosen, out of a great 
mass of obituary material, for reprint by Hamilton 
College, Woollcott’s beloved alma mater. Bits of it are 
scattered throughout Samuel Hopkins Adams’ brilliant 
biography, “A. Woollcott: His Life and Times,” in 
which I find myself quoted no less than eight times. 

It is traditional that no man is a hero to his valet. 
Even less so to his secretary, but it was as his secretary 
and research man for two years that | came to know 
Woollcott as a person, respect him as an employer and 
regard him with something like awe for his amazing 
mastery of the English language. An apparently flip- 
pant and frothy exterior concealed a fine character and 
a sound mind, and while I would hardly agree with 
the late William Bolitho that A. W. was “the very pat- 
tern of the civilized man,” his apartment on the East 
named “Wit’s End,” by Dorothy Parker—did 


reflect the culture of our times and was the nearest to 


River 


a European salon that America could offer, a gathering 
place for the witty, brilliant, and important people 
whom Woollcott seemed to attract from all walks of life. 

Petty, irascible, and unreasonable he certainly was at 
times, largely because he was a perfectionist who set a 
standard for himself and expected others to live up 
to it. 

“It may seem fatuous,” I wrote to a friend at the 
time, “to regard New York’s greatest drama critic as 
a case of arrested development, but this is not so far- 
fetched as it sounds. For in the Alexander Woollcott 
of today, retired at 42 after 20 years of journalism, are 
traces of a small boy; a little fat boy, impish, disagree- 
able, even obnoxious at times, but one who creates 
amusement and makes friends. 

“Brought up in the Mauve Decade, he is irrevocably 
stamped with its tastes, its ideals in art, and its senti- 
mentalities. Everything, in fact, but its manners, though 
he can be surprisingly tactful and courteous when he 
chooses. 

“Whether one page of his will survive in American 


letters it is hard to predict. (continued on page 96) 





Danton Walker, columnist for the New York Daily 


News, is one of America’s most widely syndicated 
reporters. 
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@ In the opinion of some of his more rational acquaint- 
ances, a 37-year-old New York newspaperman named 
John Campbell Crosby some day might very well be a 
prospective patient for the Menninger Clinic or some 
other retreat for the care of the excessively disturbed. 
Crosby customarily spends his evenings at home listen- 
ing to the radio and watching television, two diversions 
which, if taken in doses of more than an hour at a time. 
are exceeded in ganglion-shattering intensity only by 
being buried alive in an ant hill. Crosby’s nerves evi 
dently were specially manufactured for him by U.S 
Steel. He listens and looks three, four, and five nights a 
week, sometimes for four or five hours at a stretch, 
meanwhile retaining a firm grip on his buttons and, 
after digesting what he has heard and seen, writing a 
highly sane, eminently intelligent, strikingly witty news 
paper column. This four-times-weekly piece, inspiredly 
titled “Radio and Television,” has been appearing in 
the New York Herald Tribune since May, 1946. It was 
syndicated about four years ago, and currently helps 
raise the editorial quality of about forty other papers. It 


is the only column of its kind in existence, and it is a 
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very good one. Its 5,500,000-odd readers are almost as 
devoted to him as the followers of Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson were to her. On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays in New York they can be seen eagerly 
reading the lower left-hand corner of the Trib’s split 
page, laughing as hard at Crosby’s comments as Olsen 
and Johnson laugh at their own jokes. 

Before Crosby came along, radio reviewing generally 
ran to what might be termed “master of ceremonies”- 
writing; that is, the columnist acted as a kind of in- 
terlocutor, informing his readers of the delights, so to 
speak, to be expected in the future, telling of changes 
in program times and personnel, and revealing that off 
the air Jack Benny was not stingy at all but just as kind 
and generous and unassuming as anybody you'd want 
to meet. Criticism was so inconspicuous as to be non- 
existent; about the only thing generally disapproved 
was static. Blame for this lamentable condition was 
laid to publishers’ fear that their advertisers might boy- 
cott them if they printed anything realistic about the 
advertisers’ radio shows. Crosby altered the picture 
radically. When he hated a program, he said so, with 
reasons; and when he liked something, he was corres- 
pondingly quick to commend. Before long, other radio 
and television columnists were molting their reluctance 
to be opinionated, and today even some tabloid vassals 
are sometimes seen out on limbs, evidently with the 
full, if nervous, approval of their manorial lords. Cros- 
by did not merely breathe fresh air into the radio- 
column business; he attacked it with the sort of wind 
machine they used to use on the old Eno Crime Clues 
program. 

While it is impossible to do Crosby justice by quot- 
ing him out of context, since he is a tight, sparse writer 
who sometimes even has trouble editing himself, the 
following compendium of Crosbyisms may communi- 
cate some idea of his in-print personality (this is one of 
those rare occasions on which one does not feel obliged 
to apologize for repeating something already familiar 
to some readers; one identifying characteristic of the 
Crosby Cultist is his habit of continually quoting Cros- 
by, often to the exasperation of his friends) : 

“Arthur Murray’s determination to teach everyone 
the rhumba, an incomprehensible ambition, has ex- 
tended now to television. If you can learn the rhumba 
by television, then the medium’s capacity for evil has 
been infinitely underestimated. The Arthur Murray 
Show . . . will teach you not only the rhumba, but 
the samba, the mamba, the framba, the plamba and ulti- 
mately, | suppose, the Lambeth Knuckleball, a dance | 
invented, in which the girl breaks sharply to the left 
and down as she crosses the plate. The man 


swings from the heels and if he connects, he gets two 


points and a new girl . . .” (This column was headed 
“Yes, Virginia, There Is an Arthur Murray.”) 

“Jack Benny returned to the air this week. His open- 
ing program, so help me Hannah, consisted almost en- 
tirely of exclamatory greetings. That this should com- 
prise a $40,000-a-week radio program is one of 
those things that astonishes even Benny and it certainly 


.” (“Well, Look Who’s Here!”’) 


“I’m afraid that I can’t quite agree that “Truth or 


confuses me 


Consequences’ is a natural for television. The radio ver- 
sion . . . was the ultimate in silliness, but at least it 
was decently veiled. Its television counterpart is a mon- 
strosity of vulgarity. The visible Mr. [Ralph] Edwards 
is a pop-eyed gentleman with a wolfish grin who acts 
and even looks a little like a maniacal Bob Hope. The 
participants are indescribable except to someone with 
the gifts and the space of Charles Dickens. Their ap- 
pearances are not helped much by the fact that this 
horrible operation is on kinescope, which is murky 
enough to malign them and not quite dark enough to 
obscure them entirely (“Sixteenth-Century Lunacy on 
Twentieth-Century Kinescope”). 

Crosby’s frankness has earned him the enmity of the 
hucksters, a fact which should comfort him in his old 
age. It also has made Westbrook Pegler write about 
him in his column, a fact which should, and does, com- 
fort him in his present age, since to be attacked by Peg- 
ler is almost invariably the mark of a man’s integrity. 
Pegler is one of the few known living humans to dis- 
cover Communist tendencies in the Trib, a sheet that is 
about as far left as—what was the name of that man 
who used to play with medicine balls on the White 
House lawn, anyhow? Pegler, who in a letter to me 
described his writings on Crosby as “constructive criti- 
cal references,” wrote that Crosby did not check his 
facts. Crosby subsequently confronted him in the men’s 
room of a well-known saloon and tried to open a con- 
versation. Pegler evidently recalled a previous engage- 
ment at that very moment and left hurriedly, if not 
gracefully. For some reason, he never referred to the 
incident in his column. Neither did Crosby. Several 
other columnists did, though. 

Pegler is not the only fellow newspaperman whose 
sensitive nature has been wounded by a Crosby attack. 
There is the Broadway columnist Ed Sullivan. Sullivan 
is, as everyone must know, also a television master of 
ceremonies, a fact which puzzled Crosby to such an ex- 
tent that on December 31, 1948, he wrote: 

“One of the small but vexing questions confronting 
anyone in this area with a television set is: Why is Ed 
Sullivan on it every Sunday night?” Later, he went on, 
“lone of the guests] comes on the stage, and the pair 
of them, Sullivan and the guest, discuss how enor- 
mously fond of each other they are, how profoundly 
each admires the work of the other and how wonderful 
it is to be able to meet on this wonderful show in front 
of this wonderful audience. The entertainer usually 
hints to the audience that, without the help of Ed Sulli- 
van, he or she would still be slinging hash on Eighth 


Avenue.” Crosby later said that entertainers weren't 
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well paid on the show: “One entertainer | know who 
gets from $1,500 to $2,000 a week in night clubs was 
talked into doing his cherished routines—he only has 
three—on the show for $55.” 

Sullivan evidently didn’t do much celebrating that 
New Year’s Eve. No one with even a twinge of a hang- 
over could have written the letter he sent Crosby on 
January 1. It said, in part: 

“You become quite a damaging liar when you insin- 
uate that performers are not well-paid . . . Had you 
been enough of a newspaperman to investigate the 
facts, | would have supplied you with the factual back- 
ground so that you'd have known what in hell you were 
talking about . Answering your main query, ap- 
parently I’m on the program because I’ve selected a 
variety of acts that has given my show a Hooper rating 
of 50.2 . . . Public Opinion, I’m certain, would agree 
that I’ve contributed more to television, in its embry- 
onic state, than you have via reckless and uninformed 
backseat driving. You belt away at performers and pro- 
ducers as a means of earning a weekly salary—at least, 
I give them a gracious introduction that enhances their 
earning power ...” In closing, Sullivan generously 
offered Crosby the right to print this billet-doux, pro- 
viding he would use all of it. Crosby not only failed to 
print it, he failed to print the many letters of commen- 
dation he received. (He received a few letters of con- 
demnation, too, but he didn’t print those either.) By 
now Sullivan has mellowed. On October 23, 1950, he 
wrote me, “I certainly think John Crosby is an astute 
critic. | had one run in with him but in as much as we 
have been on for two and one-half years, that certainly 
is under par for the course.” 

Perhaps the most universal, comprehensive comment 
on Crosby is one handwritten in a letter to him from 
Mary Margaret McBride, a lady who is almost as indis- 
pensable to daytime radio as the volume control. She 
recently wrote, “You make me furious at times but 
some of your columns are, in the opinion of this old 
newspaperwoman, the best that is being done in papers 
these days.” Even those whom Crosby makes furious 
all the time can’t deny that his efforts have improved 
certain programs. When Crosby wrote about Bill 
Stern’s inept handling of tennis match telecasts, NBC 
shortly afterward moved in Don Budge to help make 
the show more authentic. Burr Tillstrom, creator of 
Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, regularly calls Crosby from 
Chicago to consult with him on decisions he must make. 
One dialogue between the two went like this: 


TILLSTROM. We're thinking of moving our show 
to New York. What do you think? 

crosBy. No. Stay there. Here you'll run into the 
goddamnedest bunch of crumbs you've ever seen. 

TILLSTROM. We got crumbs in Chicago, you 
know. 

crosBy. Yeah, but you're used to them. Stay 
there. 


The creator of all this ethereal commotion stands just 
under six feet, has dark hair and eyes, one of which, the 
left, is rather weak, a fact that unhappy entertainers 
have pointed out as proof of Crosby's worthlessness as 
a critic (his other eye is fine, and his hearing is per- 
fect). He was born in Milwaukee on May 18, 1912, 
which once prompted him to write, “along with Alfred 
Lunt, Jack Carson, Edna Ferber and some other ex- 
Milwaukeeans, I have been trying to outdistance the 
fame of Schlitz for years.’ Crosby’s father was a Great 
Lakes shipping executive; of the five children, John 
is the only one in what John calls “the writing dodge.” 
Crosby went to Philips-Exeter and later to Yale, where 
he and some friends hid a girl in their dorm for several 
days, thereby providing Edward Hope with the thesis 
of “She Loves Me Not,” which was a book, a play, and 
a movie starring another, older Crosby (Bing). Crosby 
is sometimes regretful that he didn’t write the story, 
which earned Hope a sum running into six figures. 
After being suspended from Yale, however, he tried his 
hand at writing some others, and some plays. None of 
the latter were ever produced on Broadway, but one 
was under option almost continuously and was tried out 
at White Plains. It was not a smash hit, mainly, Crosby 
believes, because he had rewritten it nearly 114 times. 
Crosby hopes to finish another play before too long. 

On Pearl Harbor day in 1946 Crosby married Mary 
Wolferth, a Sarah Lawrence graduate who was working 
as a secretary to Joseph Barnes on the Trib. Mrs. 
Crosby is dark-haired, cheerful, and so pretty that if 
she were ever to go on television attired in the habit of 
a nun, other female necklines would plunge still lower 
out of sheer desperation. They have two children, Mike 
and Maggie, aged three and one, respectively. They live 
in one of those human beehives that the insurance com- 
panies have constructed along the East River, and their 
apartment has a perfect view of several other identical 
apartments. The living room, quite naturally, is domi- 
nated by a huge, dark-grey cabinet which contains the 
two monsters by which Crosby earns his daily whiskey: 
a small radio, and a television set with a ten-inch 
screen. 

Occasionally Crosby describes himself as “an or- 
dinary guy with a wife and two children.” He some- 
times does not seem to realize that, even if he were 
equipped only with moderate powers of perception, he 
still would stand out as one of the rarest of organisms, 
a working newspaperman who writes well. Most jour- 
nalists on the big dailies write only passing fair; they 
haven't got time, for one thing, and for another their 
stuff is often slashed either to size or to humor some ul- 
cerous copydesk milksop who believes that a story 
should contain only who, what, when, where, why, and 
how, in sentences readily understood by a dull-witted 
six-year-old. Crosby is in the happy position of work- 
ing for one of the few remaining lively, intelligent, and 
skillfully-constructed newspapers in the country. At the 
Trib he is surrounded by a group of men who manage 
to make their opposite numbers on the Times (the sole 
New York competitor for the literate audience) re- 
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semble so many authors of telephone directory copy. 
Faced, as Crosby is, with the day-to-day achievement of 
such expert colleagues as Red Smith, Joe E. Palmer, 
llomer Bigart and Bert Andrews, to mention only five 
rib by-liners, Crosby is necessarily bound to maintain 
a high standard; he must not only entertain and inform 
his readers, he must make them greedy for more. He 
realized this when he first began writing his column. 
\fter taking two weeks off to listen to the radio, which 
would have made many a weaker man turn in his copy 
pencil then and there, he evolved a personal formula 
that has guided his typewriter fingers ever since. It con- 
sists simply of writing a daily essay with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end (“I don’t always succeed,” Crosby 
says), expressing himself as clearly and tellingly as 
possible. Crosby’s writing is an excellent illustration of 
Professor Porter G. Perrin’s contention that writers are 
the architects and builders of proper and accepted 
usage. It is grammatical yet idiomatic, erudite yet 
down-to-earth, somewhat in the manner of E. B. White, 
whom he admires (but does not imitate; Crosby is 
Crosby). Not long ago a certain Dr. Rudolph Flesch 
evolved an appallingly presumptuous system of measur- 
ing “readability” in which the components of a piece of 
writing could be “tested” according to mathematical 
principles. The immensely readable Crosby, whose sen- 
tences are now long, now short, now middling, would 
drive Dr. Flesch nuts. He consistently fails to go the 
way of all Flesch writers; there is no more of the feel- 
ing of slick invention and contrivance in his work than 
there is in that of, say, the Hemingway of the twenties. 
\ thought occurs to him, and if it seems worthy, down 
it goes on paper. He finds his ideas and phraseology, 
like a poet (a simile that will embarrass him. He is no 
more a poet than Red O'Reilly is). Some days he slips 
and sounds like a bad imitator of the kind of thing that 
S. J. Perelman used to do, but not very often. 

There is a certain amount of resentment toward 
Crosby around the Trib office; probably inevitable, 
since newspapermen are, despite all evidence to the 
contrary, human. Now and again some jealous contem- 
porary can be heard muttering about his soft touch, or 
about how he got his first job on the paper, and later 
his column, because he was an old classmate of the 
Herald Tribune's great editor, Whitey Reid. It was 
Reid's friendship that brought him to New York in the 
first place, in 1935; upon arrival, he lived for a time in 
the Reid house, which is not exactly a thatched-roof cot- 
tage, on East 84th Street. He did go to work on the 
Trib immediately, to be sure, but at the rate of $5 per 
assignment, a remarkably modest salary for a house- 
guest of the management. Later he went on a $25 
weekly rate. After serving five years in the Army and 
emerging as a Captain he returned to the Trib in com- 
pany with many other discharged veterans. The staff 
was so swollen then that there wasn’t much for him to 
do, but Old Pal Whitey did not step in and give him the 
column, as some of the city room calumniators have 
stated. Crosby, who had put in some time on the 


theatrical beat, was picked for the radio reviewing job 
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by managing editor George A. Cornish. He began writ- 
ing it on May 6, 1946, By September it was being 
syndicated. 

Currently, Crosby is earning around $20,000 a year 
(a guess), but since this is a good deal more than most 
other Trib people get, and since his stint involves the 
production of only four 850-to-1,000 word pieces per 
week, perhaps his detractors can’t be blamed too 
severely for believing that his is a soft touch. He also 
picks up a few loose bucks here and there with articles 
in McCall’s, Life, Esquire, Collier’s or other magazines. 

Another contributing factor to the myth of the Cros- 
by cinch is his habit of working seemingly without 
effort. His office is an unkempt, rather beaten desk at 
one end of the editorial room. It is the site of all his 
writing activities, including magazine articles. He or- 
dinarily gets in between 10 and 11 A.M., reads his mail, 
answers some, and begins writing. He smokes steadily 
as he works, thereby alarming-his secretary, an attrac- 
tive and efficient blonde named Mrs. Diane Shipler, who 
must constantly watch the waved-out matches that he 
hurls toward the wastebasket. One or two times they’ve 
started small fires. Sometimes Crosby knocks off in the 
middle of his piece and goes out to Bleeck’s for a first- 
today snort, or to Toots Shor’s “21”, or the Stork. If 
lunch doesn’t last too long, he goes back and finishes. 
If it does, or if he runs into Bill O’Brien, a press agent, 
or some other friend, he sometimes doesn’t go back at 
all. Crosby drinks a good deal but holds it well. His 
conversational manner is intensely serious, and at first 
meetings he is likely to strike the new acquaintance as 
an extraordinarily shy and modest person. More often 
than not, he begins his column as soon as he arrives in 
the office and finishes it in two hours, which allows him 
to go and sit in the saloons with a clear conscience. He 
does a considerable amount of head writing before he 
sits down. Diane, who is also his protectress and fre- 
quently his leg man, is constantly amazed at his facility. 
So is Mary Crosby, who sometimes can detect the 
wheels going around behind Crosby’s heavy-lidded eyes 
when she takes him his breakfast in bed, where he reads 
the papers and the magazines and sifts over ideas. 

Crosby can count on one hand the number of times 
he has been present at a broadcast or telecast. He does 
all his research in front of that ten-inch screen at home, 
jotting down strange, illegible notes on sheets of yellow 
paper which later are consigned to a kind of file in his 
desk. The stack of yellow sheets is generally around 
ten inches thick. If he requires more information about 
a program than he can obtain by looking at or listening 
to it, he sends Diane to the file. When he feels that he 
hasn't heard a show often enough to judge it, he may 
ask the producer to send him recordings of back num- 
bers. Radio people do this willingly, albeit apprehen- 
sively, since the approval of Crosby, if you are in radio 
or television, is almost like being discharged by the 
psychiatrist if you are insecure. Mary Crosby some- 
times assists her husband with research, particularly in 
the field of the soap opera. She has evolved a theory of 
the contagiousness of diseases afflicting heroines in the 
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daytime serials. “If one gets a disease, sooner or later 
they all turn up with it,” she says. Of late, she’s noticed 
that the lugubrious ladies all have been taking to the 
couch, and she’s looking for a rash of psychosomatic 
ailments to break out. Crosby is especially grateful to 
both Diane and Mary for their assistance because one 
of his favorite occupations, he has said, is not listening 
to the radio. He claims that he often carries a program 
list around in his pocket, just to look at now and then 
and enjoy the programs he’s not hearing. 

Crosby has kept himself fairly detached from the 
world he criticizes. He refuses to answer his telephone: 
Diane deals with the innumerable press agents who are 
constantly calling with great ideas that, upon closer 
inspection, usually turn out to be something less than 
great. She likes to tell of the publicity man who called 
Crosby every day for two years. When finally he got 
him on the phone, he was so astounded he couldn’t re- 
member what it was he was calling about. Once a young 
lady called to say that Mr. Montgomery Clift was a 
great admirer of Mr. Crosby’s and would like to buy 
him a drink some afternoon. Diane said, fine, have Mr. 
Clift call Mr. Crosby. “Oh, he wouldn’t do that,” said 
the young lady. “Why not?” Diane asked. There was a 
short, portentous silence. “He’s too big, dear,” the 
caller explained, in sweet condescension. The drink 
date, it is hardly necessary to say, never materialized, 
but “He’s too big, dear,” is now a standard Crosby- 
Shipler joke. Crosby's friends, today, are the same ones 
he had before he became a national figure. They in- 
clude Mort Pier, who is in the insurance dodge; Ken 
Young, who is in the magazine dodge; and a bunch of 
Bleeck’s regulars, such as John Lardner, Nathaniel 
Benchley, Tex O'Reilly, and Bill O’Brien, all of whom 
are writing, or artful, dodgers. Mr. and Mrs. Crosby 
occasionally spend an evening with Peter Lind Hayes 
and his wife Mary Healy, whom they met in Hollywood 
on a trip shortly after they were married. Crosby has 
described them as “two of the most gifted and charm- 
ing young people in show business.” “Everybody else 
but Pete and Mary, I stay clear of,” he told me not long 
ago, forgetting that on June 26, 1950, he had written, 
“Some time ago, Jack Benny was driving me to an ap- 
pointment | had in Hollywood,” and that on October 
27, he wrote, “Ill never forget the day Jolson took me 
to the races at Santa Anita.” Crosby sometimes goes to 
parties at the homes of William Paley (CBS) or John 
Royall (NBC) and, at such functions, picks up material 
that he later uses in columns. He and Mary sometimes 
go to the Stork Club in the evenings; he was opposed 
to doing this for a long time, however, because Sher- 
man Billingsley always picked up the check (“I pay my 
own way at ‘21’, why not here?” Crosby used to say. 
He pays his own way everywhere; Diane can only re- 
member seven or eight times that he’s dunned the Trib 
for expense money). Billingsley and Crosby are now 
reputedly good friends. (It would be difficult to prove 
by Mr. Billingsley. Eleven telephone calls failed to find 
him available for confirmation or denial of his ami- 


cable relations with Crosby.) (He’s too big, dear.) 
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Crosby’s attitude toward his own work is, consider- 
ing his spectacular success, remarkably diffident. Pub- 
lishers were after him for three years to collect some of 
his columns in a book, but his stock answer always was, 
“Aw, who'd want to read that stuff?” Last summer, he 
and Mary and the children lived in the gate house on 
the Stamford, Connecticut, estate of Richard L. Simon. 
of Simon and Schuster, and that was his downfall. A 
Crosby collection will appear some time next year. Like 
most writers, Crosby is always a little uncertain about 
the quality of his work; but, also like most pros, he has 
been at it long enough to be able to tell pretty closely 
whether he’s done what he means to do or if he’s been 
soft. “There’s hell to pay when he writes a column he 
thinks is bad,” Mary says. “He mopes around as though 
the world is coming to an end.” On the other hand, 
when he’s done two or three in a row that have at- 
tracted exceptional comment, he will say, “Well, maybe 
| can throw a let-up ball today.” Crosby’s approach 
could be summed up by this series of excerpts from 


some notes he made on his own work some time ago: 


Determined write column ignoring trade. Pur- 
posely acting innocent knowledge of radio (which 
was true, didn’t know damn thing). Write as aver- 
age listener. 

Writing radio column great advantage over movie, 
theatre critics. Have tremendous selection, don’t 
have to review something provokes no interest in 
you. Take notes save em, hear program again and 
again until some idea occurs. Can select each day 
something most interest you, consequently writing 
has more warmth, sparkle. 

Critic, any critic, must be honest, conscientious. 
Wields great influence due entirely prestige of 
paper, not his own ability. Must be careful avoid 
delusions of grandeur. Must not cultivate pets, 
should not bear grudges. AVOID RADIO PEOPLE, stay 
away cocktail parties, don’t have lunch, dinner, 
theatre, Takes too much time, Pleasant but futile. 
Corruption in radio greater than in any other field. 
Press agent, dough. 


From time to time, Crosby’s admirers have been 
after him to abandon radio and television and turn to 
a column ranging over wider fields. Last year he talked 
this over with his bosses at the Trib and made an 
arrangement whereby he could do one piece per week 
on any subject he chose, but he doesn’t always exercise 
this prerogative. Nor is there any indication that, in 
the future, he will scatter his interests to a greater de- 
gree. He is absolutely convinced of television’s im- 
mense potential for education and the elevation of cul- 
tural standards. “I’ve got a vested interest in this 
thing,” he said, not long ago. “It’s going to be tremen- 
dous, bigger than the movies. Somebody is going to be 
tremendous in it—somebody is going to be listened to. 
I'd rather it was me than Louella Parsons.” 


Necromantic Pair . . . Lilli Palmer, witch of “Bell, Book 
and Candle,”* has a purring accomplice for her magical 
practices. 
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INVESTMENT IN GOOD WILL 


by LOUIS A. LOTITO 


@ The late drama critic Percy Hammond, viewing the 
gaudy splendors of a new movie cathedral, remarked: 
“Harry Thaw shot the wrong architect.” It’ was an 
amusing jest, and though uttered in damnation of the 
theatre-owner’s taste, it also unfairly damned his pur- 
pose. The owner was only trying to give his patrons 
the kind of theatre he thought they wanted. I can be 
sympathetic because for the past few years I’ve been 
trying to do the same thing. 

When City Playhouses, Inc., undertook the direction 
of a number of Broadway legitimate theatres, we of 
the management decided to follow the simple rule of 
business, which is, of course, to please the customers. 
And since the theatre is first, last, and always a place 
where one goes for a good time, it was our first re- 
sponsibility to help him get it. We realized that we 
couldn't make anybody like the show he saw in any 
of our theatres, but we could certainly see to it that 
he had an environment that would help him achieve 
the relaxed cheerfulness necessary for liking it. 

Many of the Broadway theatres, obedient to some 
earlier whim of fashion, had been painted, inside and 
out, in somber colors. Exteriors ran to brown, interiors 
to maroon and deep gold. Time had deepened those 
shades, and the auditoriums, quick to impart their 
moods to the people gathered in them, often forced 
the audience to fight its way out of a deep encircling 
gloom before it was in the right spirit for the play. 
lt was easy, therefore, to agree with Robert W. Dow- 
ling, president of City Investing Company, that a 
theatre ought to look like a place of amusement. 

We covered the outer browns with cheerful gray, 
white, and grayish blue. The interiors also were done 
in lighter tones, accented in gayer colors. We found 
that ornateness, such as invited Hammond's jibe, not 
only was unnecessary but actually unwanted. The 
experts who planned the décor for the 46th Street, 
the Fulton, the Morosco, the Coronet and the Bijou, 
and the Martin Beck as well, relied on color harmony 


to-achieve the atmosphere of cheery simplicity which 
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we have been assured these theatres now have. 

I have no wish to suggest that our efforts were en- 
tirely selfless. The theatre, like everything else these 
days, is a competitive business. A pleased customer is a 
great satisfaction to us, and the more of them we have 
the better we like it. It was in the expectation, and cer- 
tainly the hope, of winning people that we instituted 
what we like to call “friendly service.” We have 
equipped our lounges with the comforts that give the 
rooms the full sense of that word’s meaning which, in 
its verb form, is defined “to rest lazily.” The subdued 
lighting, the easy chairs and sofas in our lounges are 
a bid to rest your laziest. The lobbies were altered to 
add to the enjoyment of entr’acte visiting, and at the 
16th Street Theatre we converted a little-used passage- 
way into a promenade and decorated its walls with 
murals showing scenes of the theatre’s past successes. 

The improvement program was extended beyond 
the curtain line to the backstage area. One of the 
theatre’s oldest, and to my mind worst traditions is 
that comfort is a privilege that an actor can do without. 
Read the autobiographies of stars—they invariably 
dwell on the discomforts of backstage life. They are 
full of rueful recollections of dirty, ill-lighted, and 
drafty dressings rooms. A remarkable thing about 
these reminiscences is that they are usually free of 
criticism; the backstage privations are expected. 

They oughtn’t to be. The Navy dictum that a happy 
ship is an efficient ship is a good rule for the theatre, 
too. Congenial surroundings are stimuli to accom- 
plishment, something industry learned long ago. We 
installed up-to-date dressing rooms, all well-lighted and 
roomy, and those for the leading players have been 
equipped with sitting rooms and showers. It is no 
idle claim to say that an actor’s performance is more 
spirited when he has prepared for it in comfort. The 
gratification expressed by the players who have oc- 
cupied these rooms has given us assurance that they 
have been an investment that has yielded benefits to 


audiences. 





tographed by guy gillette in the promenade of the 44th street theatre 


Indeed, investment must be the word for our 


whole company 
program, investment in future good will. 


of players belong in the overall pattern 
The assur- owed to the playgoer 
inces from patrons that their enjoyment was height- 
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These help make the theatre 


truly a place where he goes for a good time. 
ed by unaccustomed comforts encourages oul belief 


that the theatre can be sold as an 


I'd be sorry if any note of satisfied accomplishment 


has somehow crept into this necessarily personal re- 


institution, not only 
scattered packages of hit shows. Beauty of architec 


; 


port. | don’t think any of us dare be satisfied until the 
Lure and décor, agreeable service, 


and a contented theatre is everything we want it to be. 
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Aaron Copland 


by PAUL MOOR 





@ Aaron Copland, who derives a definitely mixed 
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pleasure from the phrase “Dean of American com- 
posers” which frequently follows his name in print, 
usually begins his day at ten o'clock with a sizable 
breakfast and a close look at the obituary columns of 
The New York Times. Although most of his friends are 
from ten to thirty years his junior, and he himself has 
only just passed his fiftieth birthday, Copland faces 
each new dawn with the bleak presentiment that during 
the night his circle of acquaintances has shrunk. When- 
ever anyone remembers him on his birthday, which is 
November 14, he seems genuinely touched and flattered, 
but also a little uneasy about recognizing the existence 
of the occasion. It is his cross to have been born in 
1900, a terribly easy year for people to remember. 
Musicians roughly contemporaneous with Copland may 
be a little dim about the fact that Roy Harris was born 
in 1898, Carlos Chavez in 1899, or Mare Blitzstein in 
1905, but they are never uncertain about Copland’s 
chronological position in American music and do not 
hesitate to oblige with the information whenever the 
subject comes up. Copland accepts this, but it gives 
him little pleasure. 

Once he has finished his breakfast coffee and turned 





to less lugubrious areas of the newspaper, Copland 


sheds his early morning funk and assumes the amiable 


The composer has a weakness for conducting 


. .» Director William Wyler watches at a Hollv- outlook which is his customary humor. Even his oldest 
wood rehearsal. Copland’s score for ‘The friends have difficulty recalling ever having known him 
Heiress” won him an Academy Award. to lose his temper, raise his voice, or give play to any 


of the unalluring whims generally associated with the 
artistic temperament. Oscar Levant, whose disposition 
conforms more closely to the popular conception of the 
musician, once wrote of an occasion when he asked 
Copland, in a moment of exasperation at such sweet- 
ness of nature, whether he had ever been jealous of 
anything or anybody. After some thought, Copland 
admitted that during his student days in Paris he had 
been jealous of the ease with which George Antheil 
had been able to express himself at the piano; Levant 
was cheered to find this evidence of clay feet, even 
though it was fifteen years old. 


Copland probably has done as many favors for his 
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Dean of American Composers 


colleagues as any man alive, getting new works per- 
formed, organizing concerts (the Copland-Sessions 
Concerts, organized with Roger Sessions’ collabora- 
tion, were a great shot in the arm for new music during 
the ‘20s), administering soothing words to leery pub- 
lishers, arranging for grants, scholarships, stipends, 
and other emoluments which have cushioned the other- 
wise rugged existence of many a young composer. His 
missionary work has not been limited to the well-being 
of his own pupils or disciples. His music has little in 
common, aesthetically or otherwise, with the Schén- 
bergian precepts of twelve-tone composition, but no 
one was surprised when Copland returned from Europe 
last year speaking warmly of the music being written 
by Pierre Boulez, a young French atonalist. If Copland 
himself had never composed a note, his activities in 
the interest of his co-workers would be sufficient to 
guarantee him a position in contemporary music. 

\s it is, though, his own music has gained more 
popularity than that of any other American longhair, 
unless George Gershwin’s more pretentious efforts are 
included. Copland’s “Appalachian Spring,” a ballet 
written for Martha Graham under commission from 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, won the Pulitzer Prize for 
music in 1945, Two of his other ballets, “Rodeo” and 
“Billy the Kid,” have been widely performed. All of 
these have been recorded, as have his “El Salon 
México,” “A Lincoln Portrait,” “Music for the The- 
atre,”’ and a fairly lengthy list of shorter works. His 
efforts for the film industry have included superior 
scores for “Of Mice and Men,” “Our Town,” “The 
North Star,” “The Red Pony,” “The Heiress” (which 
won Copland an Academy Award), and for a couple 
of documentaries, “The City” and “The Cummington 
Story.” To date, he is the nearest thing to a world- 
accepted serious composer America has produced. 

Judging from these facts, an observer might suppose 
that Aaron Copland also constitutes a departure from 
the usual concept of the impecunious American artist, 
and he would be quite right. Copland’s old friends have 
always maintained that had he gone into business he 


would have become a millionaire. Although as it turned 
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out he settled upon another line of work, Copland’s 
awesome clarity about fiscal matters would seem to in- 
dicate that that eventual goal, even so, was not com- 
pletely out of the question. Strolling with a friend, he 
may see a new store about to open for business and be 
suddenly cast into analytic thought. “Wonder if they'll 
make it go,” he muses, his eyes narrowing shrewdly. 
Taking into swift consideration the neighborhood, the 
store’s location on the block, its appearance, and a 
number of other factors, he will make a quick prog- 
nosis of the store’s future which often turns out to be 
quite sound. For some people, this materialist outlook 
has manifest itself even in Copland’s music. Some years 
ago Theodore Chanler wrote that Copland’s musical 
ideas “are pennies shrewdly invested rather than jewels 
richly set.” 

Copland has a precise awareness of what the market 
will bear, and he gauges the value of his efforts accord- 
ingly. Some of the world’s leading performers have told 
him warmly how much they would appreciate his writ- 
ing a concerto or a sonata for them, but Copland has 
always limited his responses to polite, equivocal mur- 
murs unless the artist indicated his readiness to put 
negotiations on a cash basis. Copland is continually 
amazed by most performers’ insouciance over how a 


composer's rent gets paid. 
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behalf of 


younger composers have helped earn 


Long-term efforts in the 


Copland his title of Dean. Here with 


Leonard Bernstein. 


For a number of years now Copland has written 
very little music that was not commissioned, with a 
nice cash advance and the remainder on a solid C.O.D. 
contractual basis. He becomes skittish when anyone in- 
quires idly as to the prevailing exchange for his tal- 
ents. Some time ago, a friend who had accompanied 
Copland to a concert noted his calculated vagueness 
when a prominent cellist cornered him at intermission 


and asked coyly when he was going to get round to 


ge 
writing that cello concerto. Later, Copland’s companion 
asked him just how much he would charge to write 
such a work. Copland hemmed and hawed. It was hard 
to say, he complained ; it would depend on how long 
the performer wanted exclusive rights, and so on. His 
friend insisted on having a rough idea. Grinning 
guiltily, Copland said, “Well, most people would write 
it for you for a thousand dollars.” “But not you?” 
Squirming, Copland admitted, “No. Not me.” 
Considering that he spends anywhere from several 
months to several years in composing a large-scale 
work, Copland’s per diem evaluation of his time is 
somewhat less exalted than that of, say, a moderately 
prosperous advertising man, yet his own financial lot 
is far more amenable than that of most of his col- 
leagues. His present regimen, centering round a house 
on the Hudson in Rockland Co., N. Y., but also in- 





cluding summers at Tanglewood and occasional trips 
to Latin America, Europe, or California, is neat but not 
gaudy. He is envied by most of his fellow composers 
who have settled on instructing the young as a means 
of meeting expenses 





a choice composers have made 
down through the centuries, though seldom with en- 
thusiasm. Copland himself has taught a large number 
of younger composers, but has contrived, character- 
istically, to do it under circumstances as palatable as 
possible. Since 1940 he has spent his summers at the 
Berkshire Music Centre in Massachusetts, where he 
acts as Assistant Director to Serge Koussevitzky, the 
Centre’s founder and Copland’s friend and champion 
of twenty-odd years’ standing. For a man whose high- 
est academic training consists of four years at Boys’ 
High School in Brooklyn and one summer at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory in France, Copland’s prestige among 
music educators is remarkably secure. He is in frequent 
demand to lecture at institutions all over the country. 

Copland had a hard time talking his parents into 
giving him music lessons during his early days in 
Brooklyn, where he was born. He was the youngest of 
five children, and piano lessons inflicted upon two of 
the older kids had not visibly taken. When Aaron’s 
demands became urgent, it was decided that as a com- 
promise he should receive lessons from his older sister 
Laurine. This arrangement did not last long, largely 
because of his firm insistence that he already knew 
everything his sister tried to tell him, and a good deal 
better at that. The parent Coplands ultimately capit- 
ulated and began sending him to a piano teacher in 
the neighborhood. 

Considering that he was the only genuinely musical 
member of his family, Aaron Copland as a boy was 
fairly lucky in causing practically no friction at home 
as a result of his artistic inclinations. The first time a 
concert left any marked impression on him was when 
he went to hear Paderewski. His family, when he re- 
turned home in considerable excitement, were polite 
but obviously not very interested, and the realization 
that his feelings differed so from theirs caused him 
some personal distress. Copland senior ran a moder- 
ately prosperous neighborhood department store, where 
\aron sometimes helped out after school. His own atti- 
tude towards music was tolerant but unenthusiastic. 

Copland’s first teacher of composition was Rubin 
Goldmark, a conservative academician and a deter- 
mined opponent of experimentation. Copland’s then 
recent acquaintance with the works of Debussy and 
Scriabine, both of them generally considered exponents 
of artistic anarchy and dissolution, had moved him to 
explore the realms outside the diatonic scale and the 
basic triads, but Goldmark’s revulsion at these efforts 
was so impressive that Copland never again showed 
him anything but his formal assignments. 

Copland was sixteen when he first confessed to a 
friend that he wanted to be a composer, but it was an- 
other five years before he was able to take the first 
major step in that direction. He saw an ad somewhere 
about the American Conservatory which was being 
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opened that year at Fontainebleau, outside Paris. Fast 
talk and high pressure proved effective on his parents, 
and they sent him over to spend a year. He spent three. 

One of the most important things that ever happened 
to Aaron Copland—or, for that matter, to American 
music in general—occurred that summer when he vis- 
ited a class where a French harmony teacher called 
Nadia Boulanger was talking about Moussorgsky. In 
itself this was exceptional, for most of the material 
analyzed by Copland’s other teachers at Fontainebleau 
was either classical or French, or both, but it was Mlle. 
Boulanger’s clarity and perception which caught Cop- 
land’s attention. He asked her on the spot to teach 
him composition. Copland’s enthusiasm over what he 
learned during the ensuing lessons was so great that 
he presently was sending her pupils right and left. Mlle. 
Boulanger, who still teaches a taxing schedule in Paris, 
at one time or another helped develop the abilities of 
Marc Blitzstein, David Diamond, Roy Harris, Walter 
Piston, and a number of others whose names now fig- 
ure on concert programs. 

When the summer session ended, Copland moved 
into Paris to continue working with Mile. Boulanger. It 
was a stimulating time. Copland’s roommate was Har- 
old Clurman, subsequently a founder of the Group The- 
atre and one of Broadway’s finest directors; Ezra 
Pound was writing a column for the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and the terrasse at the 
Dome was sprinkled with such diverse types as Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Dwight Fiske, and Henry Miller. - 

It was at a student concert that a short scherzo for 
piano, called “The Cat and the Mouse,” which Cop- 
land had written in Brooklyn, attracted the attention 
of the publishing firm of Durand et Cie., then the 
leading French house. In a fit of irresponsible euphoria 
over being approached by the same house which pub- 
lished Debussy, Copland happily, even eagerly, sold 
complete rights to the piece for a pittance relatively 
comparable to that which the Indians accepted for 
Manhattan Island. Over the years, this piece has far 
outsold anything else Copland has written, with every 
centime going to the astute Messrs. Durand. Perform- 
ers, motion picture studios, and others who have found 
themselves in the position of talking terms with Cop- 
land have had genuine cause to grieve that he got 
stung so badly during this impressionable, formative 
period. Copland still looks shamefaced and uncom- 
fortable if anyone brings the matter up. 

The Bohemianism of many of Copland’s fellow ex- 
patriates had little effect on him. He moved among 
them with an air of absorbed incredulity and with a 
book always under his arm, but he spent a large part 
of his time working hard at his composition. Cop- 
land’s regularity and abstemiousness are just as marked 
today as they were then. Very occasionally, in a rare 
seizure of ennui, he will ask for a cigarette and ineptly 
puff his way through half of it before snuffing it out, 
clearing his throat, and remarking with finality that 
how anyone could like those things is beyond him. 
His enjoyment of parties is limited, since, except for 
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a glass of champagne on very special occasions, he 
does not drink. There is a legend that Copland once 
broke down in this regard, during one of those par- 
ties during the 1920s when the evening’s guests might 
include, say, Emma Goldman, Mae West, and Albert 
Einstein; according to the story, Copland experimented 
tentatively with strong waters and then settled down 
to the piano to play atrociously corny jazz till he col- 
lapsed helplessly in a giggling fit. A longtime friend, 
however, pooh-poohs this yarn. “If Aaron ever once 
got drunk,” he states, “he'd be so astonished at him- 
self he'd talk about it for the rest of his life.” 

During his days in Paris, Copland met Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, who was just leaving for Boston to become 
regular conductor of the orchestra there. Mlle. Bou- 
langer was planning a tour of the United States during 
which she was to appear as organ soloist with several 
orchestras, and she and Koussevitzky both thought it 
would be nice for her to play a work by her pupil. 

Copland returned home to Brooklyn. That summer 
he wrote his Symphony for Organ and Orchestra in 
Milford, Pennsylvania, where he worked evenings as 
pianist in a resort hotel’s trio and spent his mornings 
composing at the piano of a local movie house. This 
was his first large work, and it lost no time in at- 
tracting attention to its composer. Walter Damrosch, 
apparently against his better judgment, conducted the 
work in New York and then turned to the audience 
to make his celebrated statement that a man who wrote 
such music at twenty-four would in a few more years 
be capable of committing murder. Copland was off to 
an auspicious start. 

But it was Copland’s piano concerto which set off 
the first real fireworks over his music. He played the 
solo part with Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
during the 1926-27 season. The piece’s blatant jazz 
rhythms and raucous orchestration moved the audience 
to a demonstration that was anything but refined, and 
for weeks afterward the papers were full of indignant 
protests and fiery defenses. The Transcript’s critic 
wrote a guarded review, saying that as a pianist Cop- 
land was “exasperating . quite unable to do justice 
to his own music. Rhythm he has in degree, but scarce- 
ly a sense of tone.” When the work was played in New 
York, Samuel Chotzinoff observed sourly that Gersh- 
win was “a veritable Beethoven compared to Mr. 
Copland.” The Transcript man did what he could to 
counteract the Bostonians’ violent feelings about the 
whole shocking incident. “The way of the experi- 
menter,” he wrote, “is hard: his voice is seldom low 
and sweet; not often is his countenance gentle and 
comely. Notoriously bad are his manners. Skew-eyed 
look the righteous; the children whoop as he passes.” 
Physically and personally, this rhapsodic little exercise 
in sentence-inversion has nothing to do with Copland, 
and there is no recorded instance of his ever having 
been whooped at, except possibly by the Boston Sym- 
phony’s starchy subscribers. 

One of Copland’s strongest champions was the late 
Paul Rosenfeld, certainly one of the wisest and most 
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discerning of recent critics. He had asked Copland to 
come see him after a performance of one of Copland’s 
works by the League of Composers. In those days, a few 
years before the Wall Street crash, it was no particular 
trick to find a patron for a young artist, and Rosen- 
feld performed this office with some frequency. 
Through Rosenfeld’s efforts, Copland began receiving a 
monthly stipend from Mrs. Alma Morgenthau Weiner, 
a New York lady whose generous and discriminating 
efforts in modern music’s behalf have also influenced 
the fields of publishing and performing. Copland also 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship the first year they 
were offered, and it was renewed for the year follow- 
ing. Rosenfeld was then lecturing at the New School 
for Social Research: when he decided to leave, he 
recommended Copland, and Copland got the job. 

Copland’s first sizable earnings from composition 
itself came from the recording firm of RCA-Victor, 
twenty years ago. They had offered a $25,000 prize 
for a large work by an American. When Copland heard 
about it, he dug up an unperformed ballet score he had 
written earlier, called “Grohg’—a toothsome morsel 
involving necrophilia and a few other items which 
might legitimately furnish the righteous with cause to 
look skew-eyed. From this score he extracted a “Dance 
Symphony,” and entered it in the contest. The judges 
felt that no work submitted had merited the whole 
prize, so five $5,000 awards were given, and one of 
them went to Copland. He had been supporting him- 
self by teaching and lecturing, but upon receiving the 
prize he stopped abruptly and for a couple of years 
devoted himself entirely to composition. 

The music Copland was writing at this time had 
moved away from jazz and was generally being spoken 
of as “hard-bitten” or, in the little magazines, “granit- 
ic.” Dissonance abounded, along with nervous, irreg- 
ular rhythms and angular, jagged, non-melodic themat- 
ic material. A general air of sourness pervaded much 
of what he wrote—and, frequently, the reactions of 
audiences as well. Gradually he became convinced that 
he was barking up the wrong tree; avant-garde cir- 
cles esteemed him, but he began more and more to 
feel that his communication through his music was 
becoming increasingly blocked by technique for its 
own sake; he was not really getting through. It was 
at this point that he turned to folk material, a source 
which has since colored almost all his work. 

The first work to show marked change in Copland’s 
style was “El Salon México,” a ten-minute orchestral 
piece which used such tuneful material as “Jesusita.” 
“El Mosco,” and “El Palo verde.” He adopted his 
title from the name of a Mexico City dance hall, an 
amiable and uninhibited place whose walls bore signs 
requesting that cigarettes not be dropped on the floor 
so that the ladies shouldn't burn their feet. Although 
it took the general public a little time to accept the 
piece—Copland had made free use of his old disson- 
ance and irregular rhythms, but he had also supplied 
plenty of tunes to help take the curse off—he himself 
was sufficiently pleased with it to decide that it was a 
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step in the right direction. Not all of his music since 
then has been so easy to grasp, but neither has he re- 
verted to the technique which had made his “Piano 
Variations” and the orchestral “Ode” so vastly unat- 
tractive to most of the people who heard them. His 
decision lost him the respect of a few intellectuals, who 
felt that he had in some way or other sold out, but it 
won him far more hearers than he could ever other- 
wise have found. Copland regretted this charge of 
faithlessness to his muse, but not enough to cause him 
to turn back. He acquainted himself with all the folk 
music’ he could find, and his works since then have 
been the richer for it. 

Copland also has developed a clean-cut vitality of 
style quickly recognized as his own by anyone ac- 
quainted with his work. Probably the main aspect of 
this style is its purity. His harmonies seldom stray 
very far from the diatonic triad, but his skill at jux- 
taposition, progression, and modulation saves them 
from monotony or conservatism. His use of the orches- 
tra also has mellowed considerably since the spare. 
eustere sonorities of his early maturity. He amazed 
even himself when he got down to orchestrating his 
Third Symphony and realized that the lush tones of 
tubular bells would go well in that work’s finale. 

Copland has written extensively in most forms ex- 
cept the vocal. His efforts for chorus include three or 
four short pieces and a longer a cappella work called 
“In the Beginning . . .” and he has written an opera 
for children, “The Second Hurricane,” but he had 
published only one lone song, written during his stu- 
dent days, until this winter when his set of five “Old 
(American Songs Newly Arranged” appeared; soon to 
follow is a big cycle of songs on Emily Dickinson texts. 
For several years he has wanted to write an opera, as 
have many of his colleagues, but, like them, he has 
failed to find the right libretto. 

Now that he has moved to the country, Copland has 
a good deal more time to himself than he did during 
the years when he operated out of a loft on Manhat- 
tans West Sixty-Third Street and slept in a room at 
the Empire Hotel. Since it takes him about an hour 
to drive into the city, he is less in circulation than 
formerly, but he still is frequently to be seen at con- 
certs where music (not necessarily his own) is being 
performed. At intermission, in the lobby, he receives. 
\lmost as many people come forward to shake his 
hand as will make their way back to the green room 
to congratulate the evening’s performer. Students in- 
terested in attending the school at Tanglewood, friends 
bringing friends to be introduced, young composers 
seeking advice or performances, admiring strangers 
all press forward and all find him equally charming 
and unrushed. It has been suggested that the inter- 
mission constitutes for Copland the most interesting 
part of a concert; certainly his social life would suf- 
fer if this period were curtailed. 

Copland is fluent in both French and Spanish, and 
frequently finds himself called upon to use them. Dur- 


ing Koussevitzky’s years in Boston, it became a stand- 
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ing axiom among American composers that the best 
way to get a work performed in Boston was to have 
Aaron Copland write Koussevitzky a penny post card. 
Since Copland’s Latin American tours under State De- 
partment sponsorship have established him in that part 
of the world as one of the United States’ biggest musi- 
cal wheels, he frequently has been sought out by 
fledgling Latin composers whose teachers have armed 
them with a letter to Copland and the assurance that 
he would take care of everything from then on. And, 
to the extent of his abilities, he usually does, 

In the past few years, under pressure from friends, 
Copland has yielded to a long-suppressed urge to con- 
duct his own music. Koussevitzky, whose admiration 
for Copland’s music is almost unbounded, was less 
charmed by his gifts with the baton. Some years ago, 
Copland asked and received permission to take over a 
Boston Symphony rehearsal of one of his works in 
order to make some point or other. At the same session, 
Koussevitzky rehearsed a transcription he had made of 
a Bach work. Afterward, Koussevitzky spotted Copland 
and called out, “Aaron, how you like my Bach?” 
“How'd you like my conducting?” parried Copland. 
Koussevitzky turned away, murmuring under his 
breath, “So bad my Bach cannot be,” and the subject 
was dropped. Since then, in spite of such adversities, 
Copland has conducted performances of his music 
several times each season, as well as some of his film- 
scores during the actual recording. He has no illusions 
or admitted aspirations about his conducting, but he 
likes to do a little of it just for fun. 

Copland finds his pleasures along simple lines. He 
reads a great deal, and enjoys literary talk, though 
perhaps more as an observer than a participant. Living 
in the country appeals to him, as long as he is within 
commuting distance of the city. When he moved to 
his present house at Sneedin’s Landing, he liked the 
house so much he wanted to buy it, but the gwner was 
disinclined, so they compromised on a long lease. 
There is a community tennis court a few yards away, 
but the contemplation of anything more athletic than 
walking merely depresses Copland. He does some walk- 
ing in the woods along the river, though never very 
far. Guests for any period of time are infrequent, for 
Copland is unable to write a note when he knows his 
keyboard explorations are being overheard. 

He gets into town several times a week. Whenever 
he does, he moves on a.prearranged schedule, taking 
care of various personal and business commitments at 
luncheon, during the afternoon, and at dinner, with 
the usual impromptu seminar at the intermission of 
whatever concert he attends. If the evening’s artist hap- 
pens to be a personal friend, such as Koussevitzky, 
Jennie Tourel, or Leonard Bernstein, he may move on 
to a private party afterward. Having had his fling in 
the city, he will jackknife his attenuated frame into 
his Studebaker and drive home early enough to arise 
on schedule the next day, read about who has passed 
away during the preceding twenty-four hours, and re- 
turn refreshed and restored to his work in progress. 
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A Memo From ANTA’s President 
by Helen Hayes 


By announcing the intention to call a National Thea- 
tre Assembly in January of 1951, the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy has created great interest 
in this first nation-wide meeting of all branches of the 
American theatre. Since 1949 when ANTA’s Board of 
Directors initiated plans for this Assembly, opinions, 
recommendations, projects, and requests for informa- 
tion have poured into the office in increasing volume 
from theatre workers everywhere. The impetus has 
become so great that such an Assembly is inevitable. 
As the national theatre organization officially recog- 
nized by the Government,-ANTA cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibility of calling the Assembly. ANTA is the only 
theatre organization which embraces all segments of the 
theatre, and which is the servant of all facets of the 
theatre, including the audience. 

In order for the Assembly to be produc live, a great 
deal of advance preparation has been necessary on the 
part of theatre leaders and organizations working in 
every section of the country in every phase of theatre. 
ANTA believes that a specific course of action to ad- 
vance the American theatre will emerge finally as a di- 
rect result of this planning. Therefore, the following 
pages are devoted to a report on the forthcoming Na- 
tional Theatre Assembly. 
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Why The National Theatre Assembly? 


by Clarence Derwent 


That those who have chosen to earn their living from 
the theatre should welcome an opportunity of analyz- 
ing their common problems with a view to minimizing 
them and increasing the opportunities is understand- 
able. Other professions and industries do so to their 
mutual advantage. The odd thing is that in the theatre 
there has been so little persistence along these lines on 
the part of those who stand to benefit. 

In March of 1948 a theatre symposium at the Astor 
Hotel in New York resulted in the formation of a Thea- 
tre Committee charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out a series of resolutions ratified by the conference. 
The Committee held vigorous discussions for a time, 
and that seemed to be that. 

Is the end result to be similar this time when theatre 
workers from all over the country convene at the ANTA 
Playhouse in New York for a three-day session, begin- 
ning January 2nd? Or is some additional element to 
be present which will give substance and life to this 
meeting? Will the months spent in preparation, not by 
a small group seated around a mahogany desk, but by 
hundreds of devoted theatre workers in all of the forty- 
eight states, bring to the fore some methods, programs, 
or principles by which the theatre may come to a fuller 
existence ? 

Surely it is a time for examination. What kind of 
theatre exists in Region 5—Nebraska, Kansas, lowa 
and Missouri? And what is its extent? Does it fill the 
need of the people who live there? If not, what more is 
required? Can Broadway supply the need? 

First of all, the National Theatre Assembly is needed 
in order to document and publicize the facts in as 
dramatic a method as possible. Many of the facts have 
already been brought together at ANTA headquarters. 
A very full report could be written from the bulging 
files. But ANTA has preferred not to make sweeping 
statements for different facets of the theatre or for dif- 
ferent sections of the country when the representatives 
can speak for themselves. 

Let us examine some accepted opinions prevalent in 
the theatre world. It is commonly taken as gospel by 
Broadway that the directors of community theatres and 
college drama departments resent the professional 
theatre and do not wish to have it visit their towns. 
The ANTA office believes this attitude is the exe eption, 
not the rule, and supports this belief by citing innum- 
erable universities and some community theatres which 
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sponsor traveling companies. In fact, I should not call 
or think of these directors as amateurs in any sense. Let 
those of us who are in the professional theatre ask 
them point blank if they do resent professional theatre. 
My own experience of playing in colleges in California, 
Kansas, and Florida tends to support the ANTA con- 
tention. Indeed, I found not only intense interest among 
urbane faculty members and alert students, but also 
highly developed critical standards intolerant of slip- 
shod productions. 

On the other hand, the feeling is widespread in the 
non-commercial theatre that Broadway feels superior. 
Here again let us ask the question face to face. My im- 
pression is that Broadway is ignorant or unconscious 

-a state of mind which ANTA is remedying. As a 
matter of fact, ANTA is sometimes made out to be the 
Devil’s advocate in both camps. Perhaps this is the 
psychological time to meet and blow away some of the 
smoke clouds. 

Once this is accomplished, then what? Where do we 
look for achievement, for expansion of theatre, for 
better plays, larger audiences, increased income, im- 
proved methods of presentation? These are some of the 
things we want, are they not? 

Will it benefit all of us to merge our efforts in a na- 
tional public relations campaign to arouse increased 
interest in and attendance at theatre? Will we each in 
turn benefit from that joint effort? 

What is the playwright’s problem in this complicated 
world of the theatre? Are the upcoming Andersons and 
O’Neills apt to emerge on the stage or will they be di- 
verted to radio, cinema, and advertising? Can we help 
find them, and is it worthwhile for us to expend the 
energy and, if necessary, the money in their behalf? 
How can we locate them in the first place? 

Do we want Government subsidy? For what? How 
much? Or, why not? 

These and many other questions require recognition 
and action. Surely there are joint programs to be un- 
dertaken. I have definite opinions on some of these 
points. Some of my fellow board members hold quite 
different opinions. Perhaps other and better ideas are 
yet to be considered. That is why ANTA has never laid 
out a blueprint and sounded the clarion. The blueprint, 
if it is to be agreed upon, must be evolved jointly. Cer- 
tainly it will be followed only if it achieves general 
agreement. 

At the National Theatre Assembly we may do no 
more than agree that we wish to draw up the blueprint. 
But if, as everyone hopes, the democratic principle can 
function when people of good will and common pur- 
pose band together, then the blueprint for a better 
American theatre can be designed, and constructive 
action based on this blueprint can go forward. 


Organizing The National Theatre 
Assembly 


by Sawyer Falk 


It is the privilege of any individual or group in the 
United States to convene a meeting like the National 
Theatre Assembly. The National Theatre Conference, 
the American Educational Theatre Association, Actors’ 
Equity, or any other organization might have issued 
such a call and set in motion plans for its realization. It 
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just happened that in this instance ANTA took the 
initiative. It worked under no other authority than a 
desire to have a conference at which could be discussed 
ways and means for fostering the theatre as a cultural 
enterprise on a coordinated national scale. Nor did 
ANTA have any idea of dominating such an assembly 
or of taking direct charge of its sessions. It merely 
wanted to get a scheme of this sort started. 

To this purpose, ANTA appointed an Organizing 
Committee which was charged with the responsibility 
of setting up, on as equitable and representative a basis 
as possible, the preparatory structure and the function- 
ing machinery of the Assembly. This committee was 
made up of both ANTA and non-ANTA people who 
represented the Broadway theatre, the professional 
theatres outside New York, and the many university 
and community theatres. Clarence Derwent and Sawyer 
Falk serve as Co-Chairmen of the Organizing Commit- 
tee which is composed of the following members: Louis 
Simon, C. R. Kase, Mary Stewart French, George 
Somnes, Lawrence Langner, Warren Caro, Blevins 
Davis, and Hubert Heffner. 

The first job of the Organizing Committee was to as- 
certain who should come to the National Theatre As- 
sembly as official voting delegates. Obviously, there 
was the desire to make such a choice as democratic as 
possible. But as so often happens in all phases of rep- 
resentative government, it was difficult to tell how 
many delegates there should be or what they should 
specifically represent, and how they should be chosen. 

Many suggestions were proffered, debated, and either 
modified or rejected. Among these was a plan to invite 
a total of some 700 representatives from all kinds of 
national organizations—service, labor, educational, so- 
cial, farmer, industrial, etc. This was rejected because 
it was too cumbersome in outline, and, besides, brought 
together too many individuals who were at best only 
remotely interested in the problems envisaged. Another 
—a scheme to elect delegates on the same population- 
by-state manner used to send members to Congress— 
while giving a due regional spread, did not in any sense 
indicate the relative density of theatrical activity. On 
the other hand, a proposal that theatre organizations 
alone be used as the source of selection proved too de- 
limiting a concept. 

What was needed was a method which allowed re- 
gional representation (specifically in terms of profes- 
sional, university, community, high school, and 
children’s theatre activities) plus organizational repre- 
sentation in terms of the leading commercial and non- 
commercial theatre units throughout the country. 

To satisfy the needs for regional representation, the 
United States was divided into 13 specific Regions; the 
separate states in each case being grouped in terms of 
geography and similarity of interest. Naturally, these 
lines of demarcation were drawn with some degree of 
arbitrariness. In part, they followed established prac- 
tices derived from the Federal Theatre divisions, but 
more particularly from the several regional conferences 
set up by NTC and AETA. For example, Region 8 
(Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia) and Region 4 (New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana) coincided exactly with he 
NTC-sponsored Southeast and Southwest Theatre Con- 
ferences. On occasion, a state would protest its particu- 
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lar allocation, as in the case of New Mexico which in- 
sisted that it be in Region 4 rather than in Region | 
where it had been placed originally along with Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada, because it felt that it 
“thought more like Texas and Oklahoma than like the 
Far West.” 

After much discussion with theatre leaders in each 
Region, and with the heads of national theatre groups, 
the Organizing Committee appointed a Regional Or- 
ganizing Secretary as the executive figure for each of 
the 13 sections. Under him were appointed five Sub- 
Chairmen representing respectively the professional, the 
university, the community, the high school, and the 
children’s theatres in this particular area. 

The Regional Secretaries and their Sub-Chairmen 
were confronted with two major pieces of business 
the election of six delegates from the Region who would 
represent, speak, and vote for it at the January sessions, 
and the framing of a theatre program (satisfactory to 
the Region yet part of a national scheme) in the form 
of resolutions. 

It was decided by the Organizing Committee that six 
delegates should be seated from each Region, two rep- 
resenting the professional theatre, two the university 
and high school theatres, and two community and chil- 
dren’s theatres. This would mean a total of 78 regional 
representatives from the thirteen areas. The question 
still remained: by what method and by whom should 
these delegates be chosen? 

It was agreed that the Region itself should decide 
which of the following procedures would most satis- 
factorily meet local conditions: by vote of accredited 
members at a regional convention or mass meeting 
called for this purpose ; by vote of all accredited mem- 
bers of the Region by mail, or by vote of the Regional 
Secretary and the five Sub-Chairmen. 

The most democratic method, of course, was the first, 
voting of accredited members at a convention: how- 
ever, limited time and funds in some instances made 
this arrangement impossible. Only in some happy in- 
stances where the Region coincided with the particular 
conference areas, as in the Southwest, was a mass vote 
attainable. 

The question now arose what was an “accredited 
member”? Who was eligible to vote? The Organizing 
Committee suggested that the Regional Secretary and 
two Sub-Chairmen appointed by him pass upon the 
credentials of members. The suggested categories for 
eligibility were—Directors, Technical Directors, Man- 
agers, Presidents of Boards, and other executives of 
community theatres and children’s theatres who had 
held office for at least two years, and had in some way 
been related to the actual productions of at least three 
full-length plays for public performance within that 
time. In the professional theatre—Directors, Technical 
Directors, Actors, Business Managers, and Theatre 
Owners, who had in some way been connected with a 
theatre with a permanent policy (stock, road shows. 
etc.) of at least two years’ duration. Bona fide faculty 
members of University and high school theatres with 
at least two years’ standing who had been connected 
in some way with at least two productions a year. An- 
other category covered “floating” members—individ- 
uals who because of change of position did not have 
any of the identifications listed. A record of five years’ 
service in any of the situations indicated was sufficient. 
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Sawyer Falk 


Besides supervising the election of delegates, the Re- 
gional Secretary and his Sub-Chairmen had to secure 
from individuals, organizations, and conferences, the 
resolutions which represent the theatre hopes and 
schemes of the particular region. ANTA and the Or- 
ganizing Committee have at all times urged that a Na- 
tional Theatre Assembly must be posited on a 
spontaneous manifestation of ideas arising from the 
country at large and not on some preconceived plans 
handed down from a central office. Hence, the nature 
and scope of these collected resolutions will have a 
great deal to do with the ultimate success of the Assem- 
bly: the 78 regional delegates speaking and voting for 
such resolutions will greatly determine the nature and 
even the possibility of a national theatre. 

At the same time, the 84 organizational delegates 
(two from each of 42 theatre organizations) will make 
their opinions felt on the Assembly floor. These 42 
organizations (chosen by the Organizing Committee) 
represent the theatre in all its phases, at all levels, in 
every part of the country; every theatrical activity and 
point of view should be represented by them. These 
eighty-four organizational delegates plus the seventy- 
eight regional delegates will officially make up the vot- 
ing Assembly. It is hoped, too, that Regions and organ- 
izations will send observers and spectators whose opin- 
ions will somehow percolate to the delegates. Like the 
Regions, the organizations have the privilege and the 
obligation of sending in resolutions. 

The Governor of each state has been invited to send 
to the Assembly as an observer a representative of the 
state's recreation program. Such observers will be 
able to keep the citizens and Legislatures of the forty 
eight states appraised of the policies and plans which 
are acted upon at the Assembly. Furthermore, fifty- 
three service organizations have been invited to send 
observers to the meeting. 

The Organizing Committee from the mass of resolu- 
tions submitted will draw up the agenda for the As- 


sembly and designate its temporary chairman. At that 
point, the Committee’s work will be done. It is assumed 
that the National Theatre Assembly, itself, following 
the usual parliamentary practices, will then choose its 
own officers, set up its necessary committees, and pro- 
ceed with its business. 


Representation by Region 


To assure representation of all types of theatre and 
all sections of the country at the National Theatre As- 
sembly, the map of the United States was divided into 
13 Assembly Regions. The primary purpose of this 
division was to establish working units which would 
permit a better exchange of opinion within the Regions 
and allow the theatre workers of the forty-eight states 
to evaluate their own theatre problems, draw up plans 
of action and elect the delegates to act for them at the 
Assembly. Coordinating these activities in each Assem- 
bly Region, as Mr. Falk has indicated, is an organizing 
committee consisting of an Organizing Secretary and 
five Sub-Chairmen representing professional, univer- 
sity, community, high school, and children’s theatre. 
The 13 Regions and committees are listed below, to- 
gether with a report from the Secretaries on the work 
accomplished as of November Ist in preparation for the 
Assembly. 


Region 1: California, Nevada, Arizona 

Organizing Secretary: J. Fenton McKenna, San Fran- 
cisco State College, Calif. 

Professional Theatre: Robert Eley, San Francisco Reper- 
tory Theatre, Calif. 

University Theatre: Peter Marroney, University of Ari- 
zona. 

Community Theatre: Wilma Murphy, Sacramento Civic 
Theatre, Calif. 

High School Theatre: Lloyd E. Roberts, Tucson Senior 
High School, Ariz. 

Children’s Theatre: Burdette Fitzgerald, San Francisco 
State College, Calif. 


In October Mr. McKenna sent out a call to theatre 
workers in his Region outlining the projects to be 
undertaken before the Assembly: “Summarize the 
theatre picture as it exists in our Region; visualize the 
requirements for a theatre program in our Region, 
thinking in terms of the next ten years; get active rep- 
resentation at the National Theatre Assembly; organize 
our Region permanently for future work together.” A 
mass meeting of theatre workers in the area will be held 
before the end of November under the direction of the 
Secretary and his Sub-Chairmen. 


Region A: Los Angeles, Hollywood, and Pasadena 


Organizing Secretary: Kenneth Macgowan, University of 
California at L. A. 

Professional Theatre: Christopher O’Brien, Actors’ 
Equity Association, Hollywood, Calif. 

University Theatre: James Butler, University of Southern 
California. 

Community Theatre: Gilmor Brown, Pasadena Playhouse, 
Calif. 

High School Theatre: Marion L. Underwood, Glendale 
High School, Calif. 

Children’s Theatre: Jack Morrison, University of Calli- 
fornia at L. A. 


Mr. Macgowan canvassed the theatre population of 
his area by mail, requesting that they send recommen- 
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dations to the Sub-Chairman in their particular field 
of theatre and attend a meeting at the Assistance 
League Playhouse in Hollywood on October 26th, at 
which time the Sub-Chairmen reported on the material 
received, and those attending drafted resolutions and 
elected delegates for the Region. 


Region 2: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 

Organizing Secretary: Glenn Hughes, University of 
Washington. 

University Theatre: Horace Robinson, University of 
Oregon. 

Community Theatre: George Savage, Tryout Theatre. 
Wash. 

High School Theatre: Doris M. Marshall, Helena High 
School, Montana. 

Children’s Theatre: Ann Reely, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Wash. 


Mr. Hughes invited more than 150 theatre leaders 
from the Pacific Northwest States to attend a meeting 
on November 18th at the University of Washington. 
This Assembly planning meeting coincided with the 
regional conference of the National Thespian Society. 
Prior to the meeting the Sub-Chairmen were at work 
gathering ideas from the individuals working in the 
particular theatre field they represent. These ideas were 
used as the basis for the formal resolutions ratified at 
the meeting. 


Region 3: Utah, Wyoming, Colorado 

Organizing Secretary: Campton Bell, University of Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Professional Theatre: George Somnes, Central City 
Opera House, Colo. 

University Theatre: C. Lowell Lees, University of Utah. 

Community Theatre: Walter Sinclair, Denver Civic Thea- 
tre, Colo. 

High School Theatre: Velma Linford, Laramie High 
School, Wyoming. 

Children’s Theatre: George Lewis, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah. 


Mr. Bell reports: “If they have accomplished noth- 
ing else, the regional meetings held in preparation for 
the Assembly have served to focus attention on some 
of the common problems facing local producing units, 
and to acquaint them with the services now available 
to them through ANTA. Although the area is extremely 
active theatrically, there is no formal regional organiza- 
tion which regularly brings together those interested 
in all branches of the theatre. As a result of these 
preliminary meetings a regional group may develop. 
The first tangible result of these meetings is the forma- 
tion of a committee to explore the possibilities of 
booking good professional touring companies in the 
small communities of the Region. As our policies be- 
come crystallized and the need for concerted action 
arises, committees will be formed to make recommen- 
dations to ANTA and to present resolutions for con- 
sideration at the Assembly.” 


Region 4: New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana 

Organizing Secretary: Paul Baker, Baylor University, 
Tex. 

Professional Theatre: Margo Jones, Dallas Theatre ‘51, 
Tex. 

University Theatre: Rupel Jones, University of Oklahoma. 

Community. Theatre: John Wray Young, Shreveport Lit- 
tle Theatre, La. 
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High School Theatre: Mrs. W. J. Stone, Paragould High 
School, Ark. 

Children’s Theatre: Evelyn Hubbard, Junior High 
School, Waco, Tex. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Baker the Assembly 
planning meeting in Region 4 was held in connection 
with the Southwest Theatre Conference, Waco, Tex., 
on October 20-21. Sawyer Falk, President of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference and Co-Chairman of the 
Assembly Organizing Committee, was sent by ANTA to 
give an address on the Assembly. The official delegates 
from the Southwest Theatre Conference and from the 
Region were elected at this meeting and the resolutions 
formulated. 


Region 5: Nebraska, Kansas, lowa, Missouri 

Organizing Secretary: Donovan Rhynsburger, University 
of Missouri. 

University Theatre: John Gunnell, Stephens College, Mo. 

Community Theatre: Verner Haldene, Kendall Commu- 
nity Theatre, lowa. 

High School Theatre: Blanford Jennings, Clayton High 
School, Mo. 

Children’s Theatre: Mrs. Charles J. Schmelzer, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Mr. Rhynsburger reports that “We have at the levels 
of community, university, high school and children’s 
theatre sent out questionnaires to all possible sources 
of information in our area. We are hopeful that we can 
secure for the Assembly a consolidated report which 
will reflect the theatre activities on these levels in our 
district.” 
Region 6: North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota 
Organizing Secretary: Frank M. Whiting, University of 
Minnesota. 

Professional Theatre: James Niederlander, Lyceum 
Theatre, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University Theatre: Warren M. Lee, University of South 
Dakota 

Community Theatre: Ulmont Healy, Duluth Playhouse, 
Minn. 

High School Theatre: Norman Kirschbaum, Minot High 
School, N. D. 

Children’s Theatre: Kenneth L. Graham, University of 
Minnesota. 


Mr. Whiting reports that he addressed the National 
Children’s Theatre Conference last August and the 
Minnesota Teachers of Speech early in November to 
inform them of the preliminary plans for the Assembly 
and request their ideas. In October Warren M. Lee 
discussed the Assembly with the South Dakota teachers. 
Mr. Whiting invited some fifty theatre leaders in Min- 
nesota to meet at the University on November 17th in 
preparation for the Assembly. Mr. Lee and Mr. Kirsch- 
baum are holding similar meetings in North and South 
Dakota. The Secretary and his Sub-Chairmen will meet 
on November 25th to coordinate the plans and projects 
outlined in these and other meetings, to draft the reso- 
lutions and elect the delegates for the Region. 


Region 7: Illinois and Wisconsin 
Organizing Secretary: Robert E. Gard, University of 
Wisconsin. 
University Theatre: Lee Mitchell, Northwestern Univer 
sity, Ill. 
Community Theatre: Maurice Gnesin, Goodman Me 
morial Theatre, Il. 


High School Theatre: Marion Stuart, Champaign Senior 
High School, IIL. 

Children’s Theatre: Winifred Ward, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Ill. 


Mr. Gard reports to ANTA: “On September 23rd I 
called the meeting of the regional planning group for 
this area at the Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago. 
We discussed at some length the national theatre move- 
ment, made plans for assembling a complete mailing 
list and allied information regarding the existing thea- 
tre activities in Region 7, and made definite plans for 
a regional meeting of every branch of theatre activity 
in Region 7 for November 11th at the Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre. At this time the delegates will be elected 
from the Region and a document prepared which will 
set forth the theatre needs and developments for Region 
7 as foreseen by this representative group. We believe 
that we are in a very good position in Region 7 to co- 
operate with a national theatre movement and to make 
our needs and desires known when the proper time 
arrives. You may expect us to present a strong and 
unified voice.” 
Region 8: Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia 
Organizing Secretary: Samuel Selden, University of 
North Carolina. 

Professional Theatre: Robert Porterfield, Barter Theatre, 
Va. 

University Theatre: Delwin Dusenbury, University of 
Florida. 

Community Theatre: Thomas B. Humble, Charlotte Lit- 
tle Theatre, N. C. 

High School Theatre: Genevieve Dickinson, Fleming 
High School, Roanoke, Va. 

Children’s Theatre: Lillian W. Voorhees, Fisk Univer 

sity, Tenn. 


Mr. Selden writes: “In Region 8 plans for the Na- 
tional Theatre Assembly are progressing actively. The 
six delegates for the Region have already been chosen. 
Information about the Assembly, its aims and pur- 
poses, and provocative questions to start constructive 
thinking concerning the needs for a theatre program 
for the Region have been sent to 500 leading theatre 
persons in the nine states in our area. A meeting of the 
delegates will be held at the University of North Caro- 
lina on November 18th to work out, from suggestions 
received from the Region, resolutions to be submitted 
at the Assembly.” 


Region 9: Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 


Organizing Secretary: Elden T. Smith, Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio. 

University Theatre: Lee Norvelle, Indiana University. 

Community Theatre: Dina Rees Evans, Cain Park Thea- 
tre, Ohio. 

High School Theatre: Mary Parrish, Pontiac Senior 
High School, Mich. 

Children’s Theatre: Louise Horton, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Smith reports: “My committee will meet here 
(Bowling Green State University) on November 18th 
for the purpose of electing delegates and completing 
plans for obtaining an expression of opinion from 
theatre people in our area.” A mailing directed to every 
theatre worker in the Region will promote attendance 
and secure a statement of their ideas. 
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Region 10: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York (excluding New York City) 
District of Columbia 
Organizing Secretary: C. Duryea Smith, Alfred Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 

Professional Theatre: Mary Morris, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pa. 

University Theatre: N. Bryllion Fagin, Johns Hopkins 
University, Md. 


Community Theatre: Newell Tarrant, Erie Playhouse, 


ré. 

High School Theatre: Eve Strong, Kenmore High School, 
= 3 

Children’s Theatre: Rose Robison Cowen, Chevy Chase. 
Md. 


Region B: New York City 

Organizing Secretary: Louis Simon, Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation. 

University Theatre: Edgar Kloten, Fordham University. 

High School Theatre: Marjorie Dycke, High School of 
Performing Arts. 

Children’s Theatre: Virginia Lee Comer, New School for 
Social Research. 


Separate meetings for professional, university, high 
school and children’s theatre representatives are sched- 
uled for the New York City area in November under 


the leadership of the Sub-Chairmen. Each type of thea- 
tre will elect its own delegates and draft resolutions. 
At a later meeting of the Sub-Chairmen and the Secre- 
tary, final resolutions will be considered and submitted 
to the Agenda Committee. 


Region 11: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
Organizing Secretary: Elliot Norton, Boston Post, Mass. 
Professional Theatre: Albert Marre, Brattle Theatre, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

University Theatre: Herschel Bricker, University of 
Maine. 

Community Theatre: Ann Randall, Randall Playhouse, 
Conn. 

High School Theatre: Barbara Wellington, B. M. C. Dur- 
fee High School, Mass. 

Children’s Theatres: Mrs. Joseph Flagg, Children’s 
Theatre of Portland, Me. 


Mr. Norton reports that the New England Assembly 
meeting will be held on November 11th at Boston Uni- 
versity. ANTA has arranged for Walter Abel to address 
the meeting. More than 200 theatre workers in the area 
will attend for the purpose of electing their delegates 
and drafting resolutions based on the theatre needs of 
the Region. 


Representation by Organization 


Although the names of these organizations are well known, their specific functions and 
aims, while of great importance, are often unfamiliar to the average theatregoer and even 
to those more closely allied with the drama. Of interest as well as importance, the pur- 
poses and functions of some of these organizations are discussed below. We regret that space 
limitations prohibit more than a representative selection. 

The forty-two organizations sending delegates to the Assembly include: 


Actors’ Equity Association 
\merican Educational Theatre Association 
American Federation of Musicians 
American Guild of Musical Artists 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
\merican Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
\ssociation of Theatrical Press Agents and Managers 
Catholic Theatre Conference 
Children’s Theatre Conference 
Chorus Equity Association 
Committee of Theatrical Producers 
Delaware Dramatic Association 
Dramatists Guild 
Intercollegiate Dramatic Association 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
League of New York Theatres 
National Collegiate Players 
National Dance Association 
National Music Council 
National Theatre Conference 


National Thespian Society 


Actors’ Equity Association 
Chorus Equity Association 


by Alfred Harding, Assistant to the President 


The Actors’ Equity Association (1913) and the 
Chorus Equity Association (1919) are the two oldest 
performer unions in the theatrical field. Their jurisdic- 
tion covers actors, singers, and dancers in the dramatic 
and musical theatre, including operettas and revues. 

The primary purpose of these Associations is the 
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Negro Actors Guild 
New York State Community Theatre Association 
New York State Theatre Conference 
Northwest Theatre Conference 
Pennsylvania Theatre Conference 
Society of Authors’ Representatives 
Southeastern Theatre Conference 
Southern Association of Dramatic and Speech Arts 
Southwest Theatre Conference 
Stage Managers Club 
Stock Managers Association 
Theatre Owners of America 
Theatre Wing 
Theatrical Chauffeurs 
Helpers and Warehousemen 
Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants Union 
Treasurers and Ticket Sellers Union 
United Scenic Artists and Theat- 
rical Costume Designers & Painters 
USO Hospital Shows 
Veterans Administration Recreation Division 


Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference 


protection of their members in their business relations 
with their employers. That protection is afforded by 
the standard minimum contracts (on which, alone, their 
members may work) which prescribe in considerable 
detail the minimum wages, the hours and the conditions 
of employment. Equity and Chorus Equity enforce 
those conditions strictly and impartially upon the em- 
ployers and their members, alike. 

Beyond that, Equity (to use the generic term appli- 
cable to both) has a considerable concern for the wel- 
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fare of the theatre in which its members earn their 
livelihood. It considers carefully and over long periods 
of time any demands for new wage scales and condi- 
tions not only from the standpoint of their necessity 
and justification, but also as to whether or not they 
would make producing too onerous or too expensive, 
and thus might discourage the flow of new money into 
the theatre and its capacity to make new productions. 

And, finally, Equity is greatly concerned with the 
welfare of the patrons of the theatre whose money and 
interest supports it. To that end, it has initiated such 
reforms as the Ticket Code and has participated in its 
maintenance. 

Both Equity and Chorus Equity are professional un- 
ions. The only passport to membership is a contract of 
employment in a legitimate theatre production. 

The governing body of both organizations is the 
Council. It is composed of fifty representatives of 
Equity and nine of Chorus Equity. Equity Councilors 
are elected for five-year terms, Chorus Equity for three 
years. A President, four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
and a Recording Secretary are elected for three-year 
terms. All serve without pay. The Officers and Council 
of Equity are also the Officers and Council of Chorus 
Equity. The terms of one-fifth of the Equity Council 
and one-third of the Chorus Equity Councilors expire 
each year, and they are re-elected or replaced at the 
annual meeting. 

Neither Equity nor Chorus Equity has locals. Affairs 
of both organizations are administered from headquar- 
ters in New York and through branch offices in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The Council sets the policies of Equity and Chorus 
Equity which are administered by permanent staffs 
headed by Executive Secretaries appointed by the 
Council and responsible to it. 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
by Monroe Lippman, President 


The American Educational Theatre Association, 
some 2,000 strong, is the largest organization in the 
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country which devotes itself exclusively to the promo- 
tion of good theatre and good theatre training, cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular, at all levels of our educa- 
tional system. Its membership includes representatives 
of every important college and university theatre or 
theatre department in the nation, a large number of 
secondary schools and children’s theatres, and more 
than a few community theatres. 

AETA is concerned with the problems of all these 
theatre people and the best possible solutions to those 
problems, at which a large number of active commit- 
tees and groups are constantly working. 

Currently under way is a special study of the theatre 
in adult education; another project is concerned with 
an investigation of summer theatres, particularly in 
their relationship to students and apprentices. One com- 
mittee keeps the membership abreast of new technical 
developments, and another has made a valuable study 
of new developments in theatre architecture. 

Still another committee is devoted to establishing 
liaison between the educational theatre in this country 
and that in other countries, an important step in the 
promotion of international understanding. 

Under the editorship of Barnard Hewitt and the 
business management of Loren Winship, AETA pub- 
lishes the Educational Theatre Journal. 


The American Guild of Musical Artists 
by Hyman R. Faine, National Executive Secretary 


The American Guild of Musical Artists (AGMA) 
was organized in 1935 to advance and promote the in- 
terests of the professional artists in the fields of music, 
concert, dance, oratorio, and opera, and to include in 
its membership soloists, chorus, instrumental soloists, 
dancers, stage directors, and stage managers. It has 
grown from a handful of people to an organization of 
several thousands. 

AGMA secures and protects the rights of these art- 
ists in their professional activities by collective bar- 
gaining contracts, covering employment conditions and 
minimum compensation, between employers and em- 
ployees, and the managerial relationship between art- 
ists and manager. It is a national organization having 
branches and offices in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

In its activities are included not only the economic 
betterment of its members, but the fostering and en- 
couragement of the musical arts and the greater gen- 
eral public acceptance of them. This is done in coopera- 
tion with Federal and state agencies and other 
organizations interested in the promotion of cultural 
and musical activity. 


The American Guild of Variety Artists 
by Alvin Brandt, AGVA 


The American Guild of Variety Artists, although 
the youngest of the talent unions, is the largest in mem- 
bership among the Branches of the Associated Actors 
and Artistes of America. AGVA’s jurisdiction covers a 
wide variety of employment, and its members work in 
hundreds of towns and cities throughout the United 
States and in Canada. 
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The American Guild of Variety Artists is a volun- 
tary association to advance, foster, promote and benefit 
actors, singers, dancers, and other performers, both 
principals and members of the chorus, in the variety 
fields of entertainment including, but not limited to, 
vaudeville, presentation houses, night clubs, cabarets, 
minstrel shows without a book, circuses, fairs, carni- 
vals, vaudeville revues, restaurants, and music halls. 

Stated briefly, AGVA’s purpose and aims are to se- 
cure and protect the rights of variety performers; to 
bargain collectively in behalf of its members and to deal 
with employers, managers, agents, impresarios and 
others whose activities affect the members; to establish 
just and equitable contracts, agreements, working con- 
ditions and minimum compensation; to provide the 
means for united action for the common good; to pre- 
vent and abolish abuses in the industry; and to co- 
ordinate its activities with other associations of artists, 
technicians, stagehands, musicians and other workers 
for the betterment of the entertainment industry. 

AGVA’s history began on July 14, 1939, when it re- 
ceived its charter from the Associated Actors and Art- 
istes of America (Four A’s) which is the parent organ- 
ization of all the talent unions. The organization is 
headed by an annually elected slate of officers and 45 
National Board Members from working performers in 
all parts of the country. The variety performer being 
for the most part an itinerant worker, traveling from 
city to city, there are no Locals. The structure of AGVA 
is a national organization with 23 branch offices in 
key cities throughout this country and Canada. 


Association of Theatrical Press Agents and Managers 
by Oliver M. Sayler, Business Agent 


Whatever on earth welded into a strong and power- 
ful Union this group of six hundred company manag- 
ers, house managers, and press agents of the legitimate 
theatre—lone wolves, rugged individualists as tempera- 
mental as the stars they serve? And what keeps them 
together against all the pulls of private advantage? 

The answer probably lies in our basic philosophy. 

Today, as for years past, and tomorrow, no matter 
into what fields we may expand, our deliberate policy 
is to codify the best and soundest practices as to wage 
scales and working conditions. With this code as a 
standard, we require everyone, veteran and novice, 
square dealer and chiseler, to live up to it—to his own 
and the theatre’s ultimate advantage, as well as ours! 

Early in the 1920's, a group of press agents in the 
legitimate theatre organized the Theatrical Press Rep- 
resentatives of America—TPROA. It was more of a 
club than a Union, but it provided a clearing house of 
information, stopped pass-grafters, and gave aid to 
those in need. Largely because it balked at any affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor, a dissident 
group headed by Theodore Mitchell pulled away in 
1928 and obtained a charter from the A.F. of L., as 
the Association of Theatrical Agents and Managers, 
Federal Local No. 18032. 

Side by side during the next six or seven years, these 
two organizations did little but make faces at each 
other. As late as 1934, however, the TPROA was able 
to go to Washington and get itself cited as the bargain- 
ing agent under the National Recovery Administration. 
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With the liquidation of the N.R.A., though, the Union 
which was never a Union began a steady decline. And, 
early in 1937, with organization once more in the wind, 
when the newly founded New York Theatrical Press 
Agents Association tried to make diplomatic contact 
with TPROA, it simply couldn’t be found! 

The year 1937 was a crucial one for ATAM. Theo- 
dore Mitchell and the stalwarts who had kept the Union 
alive through nearly ten lean years seemed to feel that 
it was “Now or Never!” First, the boxoffice treasurers, 
who had had a club but no Union for a couple of gen- 
erations, joined ATAM en masse, and overnight the 
Association of Theatrical Agents and Managers became 
the Theatrical Managers, Agents and Treasurers— 
TMAT. . 

Heartened by the strength the treasurers had brought 
him, Mitchell bore down on the house and company 
managers who had no organization and who joined up 
one by one. 

Things happened so fast in December °37 and Janu- 
ary °38 that only a daily diary could keep track of them 
—all adding up to a recognition of the Union by the 
League of New York Theatres and the accession of the 
members of NYTPA. 

It was now full steam ahead. A minimum basic agree- 
ment was speedily negotiated. Emissaries were dis- 
patched across the country to recruit new members and 
sign local agreements. There were visions of expanding 
into the motion picture field, and a Motion Picture 
Division of the Union was duly authorized. 

Unity was achieved. Democratic processes were es- 
tablished. Long-standing abuses were wiped out. But 
an inner tension persisted. In the midst of negotiations 
with the League for a new minimum basic agreement, 
in the early fall of 1939, the treasurers and ticket sell- 
ers left to form their own local of the IATSE. TMAT 
was suddenly cut short to TMA—Theatrical Agents 
and Managers—but these two naturally homogeneous 
groups stood shoulder to shoulder, primed a depleted 
treasury, completed the agreement with the League, and 
closed out the hapless Motion Picture Division. 

Ten years of steady progress and growth have ensued 

not growth in membership rolls, which have re- 
mained fairly steady, but in ability to serve our mem- 
bers and the theatre as a whole. Our jurisdiction under 
the A.F. of L. has been clarified, strengthened and ex- 
tended to meet the developments of the times. Our name 
has undergone several changes, finally arriving at the 
definitive “Association of Theatrical Press Agents and 
Managers.” Our minimum basic wage scales, which set 
an all time pattern for union labor, have been thrice 
increased to meet rising living costs. Equally significant 
is the way our prestige has grown, even though our 
membership is only a fraction of that of other per- 
former and craft unions in the theatre. 


The Catholic Theatre Conference 
by Joseph F. Rice, President 
The Catholic Theatre Conference was organized in 
1937 by directors and sponsors of Catholic theatre 
groups of all age levels to provide a channel for the 
exchange of information between groups and individ- 


ualg whose aim is to foster the spread of truth through 
dramatic art. It is the conviction of the Conference 
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that the higher the standard of that dramatic art, the 
more successfully is truth served. To that end the Con- 
ference operates at its New York headquarters a Serv- 
ice Bureau which offers a number of services and 
privileges to its members. 

As one of these services, members of the Conference 
are supplied with a newsletter issued monthly inform- 
ing them of events in non-professional and professional 
theatre. Members also receive the annual Catholic 
Theatre magazine, which includes significant articles 
by leaders in theatre as well as individual reports and 
pictures of productions by member groups. 

Another important service of the Conference is the 
maintenance of a lending library of over 2,000 pub- 
lished and manuscript plays, available for examination 
by directors and playreading commiitees to enable 
them to make their selections for production on the 
basis of actual knowledge of the play rather than cata- 
logue information. Also of assistance to members is 
the Recommended Play List, graded by a committee of 
Conference members as to suitability for production 
by Catholic theatre groups. 


Children's Theatre Committee of AETA 


by Campton Bell, Chairman 


The Children’s Theatre Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association has two major ob- 
jectives: to raise standards in all types of children’s 
theatre activities and to promote the establishment of 
children’s theatres in each locality by community and 
educational groups. ; 

The Committee represents over 1600 different 
groups, including children’s theatres operated by high 
schools, colleges, private studios, and civic organiza- 
tions; those sponsored by Junior Leagues, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, community 
theatres, and municipal recreation departments; those 
professional groups which tour, and junior entertain- 
ment councils. 

For the past six years the Committee has held an 
annual conference with an average attendance of 350 
delegates, to provide an opportunity for children’s 
theatre workers from all parts of the country to share 
their experiences, to obtain assistance in solving their 
problems, to learn new techniques, and to discuss and 
evaluate recent developments in the field. 

At the present time a number of sub-committees are 
working on projects which are vital to the attainment 
of the aforementioned goals. These projects include a 
survey of college curricula, the publication of a com- 
plete directory, the preparation of a selected bibliog- 
raphy, the establishment of a play manuscript bureau 
and a costume exchange index, and the promotion of 
the children’s theatre movement through state, nation- 
al, and international periodicals. 


The Committee of Theatrical Producers 


by Kermit Bloomgarden, Treasurer 


The Committee of Theatrical Producers came into 
being at a meeting at the St. Regis Hotel on May 12, 
1949. Its founding members were George Abbot, Ald- 
rich & Myers, Cheryl Crawford, Alfred DeLiagre, Max 
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Gordon, Leland Hayward, Joseph Hyman, Lindsay and 
Crouse, Gilbert Miller, the Playwrights’ Company. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Arthur Schwartz, [rene 
Selznick, Herman Shumlin, the Theatre Guild, John C. 
Wilson and myself. Our present membership of seven- 
teen separate producing firms is not limited and will 
doubtless increase as time goes on. 

The Committee was formed basically to foster the 
common interests of those engaged in the production 
and presentation of plays on the legitimate stage in this 
country. All of us realized that there were many prac- 
tices prevailing in the various phases of the theatrical 
business that required elimination or reform. We pro- 
posed to investigate those practices and problems and 
to try to discover means for their solution and remedy. 
In short, we visualized our own operation as somewhat 
like that of a combination Chamber of Commerce and 
Better Business Bureau for the legitimate theatre. 

Our thought back in May of 1949—as it still is after 
one and one-half years—was to establish and maintain 
the highest possible moral, business, and artistic stand- 
ards in the production and presentation of plays. 

We felt that this could be accomplished through (a) 
the development of the educational as well as the enter- 
tainment value of the stage, (b) the exchange and dis- 
semination of accurate and helpful information relating 
to business and accounting procedure, (c) the elimina- 
tion of unfair trade practices, and (d) the stimulation 
of public interest in New York and throughout the 
country in what the theatre is trying to do to help both 
its audiences and itself. 

Soon after the Committee’s inception, sub-commit- 
tees were formed to investigate such diversified aspects 
of the industry as the handling and distribution of 
theatre tickets, the protection of the theatrical investor 
by standardizing production accounting systems, the 
elimination of waste in theatrical production and the 
investigation of available avenues for the furtherance 
of production and employment in New York and on 
the road. 

In working towards these and allied aims, the Com- 
mittee hopes ultimately to establish and maintain in 
the industry the highest possible standards of efficiency, 
integrity, artistry and public service. 

We know this to be a tall order, yet already in the 
brief period of the Committee’s existence, much has 
been accomplished. Standard accounting procedures 
have been set up; by mutual agreement between pro- 
ducers and authors, costs of tryout productions have 
been lowered; the many-sided problems of ticket dis- 
tribution have been examined and investigated, and 
steps to modernize ticket-handling have been taken. 


The Dramatists Guild 


by Luise Sillcox. Sec. to the Council 


To protect the rights in their works of professional 
playwrights is the concern of the Dramatists Guild of 
the Authors League of America, Inc. 

Organized in 1919 as a division of the Authors 
League, the Guild is governed by a Council of thirty 
members elected for a three-year term. 

There are two types of Guild membership—active 
and associate. Anyone who writes plays or other mate- 
rial (such as music or lyrics for a revue or musical 
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comedy) for presentation on the legitimate stage is 
eligible for associate membership. Active membership 
is limited to those dramatists whose work has been pro- 
duced in the legitimate theatre. The membership serv- 
ices and privileges of both types of membership are the 
same, however, save that only active members may 
vote. Numerically, the membership at this time is com- 
posed of some 600 active members and some 1800 as- 
sociate members. 

The Guild’s activities are principally concerned with 
its members’ business problems, chiefly those relating 
to their production contracts for Broadway presenta- 
tions. While the Guild does not act as an agent or as a 
legal adviser, its members may obtain help and infur- 
mation affecting such aspects of their work as copy- 
rights, protection of a dramatic idea, recommended 
forms of contracts, etc., as well as specific aid with 
individual problems. 

The organization is maintained by the payment of 
annual membership dues, and by royalty assessments 
on those plays which are produced each season. 


The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees 


by Richard F. Walsh, International President 


The International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Motion Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, is a big name standing for an 
even bigger group of entertainment workers. 

What started out in 1893 as a union of backstage 
carpenters, electricians, and propertymen has grown, 
in the legitimate theatre, until it now includes also 
theatrical wardrobe attendants, treasurers and ticket 
sellers, doormen, and ushers. 

When a new way of presenting visual entertainment 
came along after the turn of the century, I.A. members 
moved up to the projection booth to put on the show 
from there—and moved into the film colonies to paral- 
lel their stage work as studio mechanics, cameramen, 
laboratory technicians, sound technicians, film editors, 
and practitioners of many other crafts behind the 
scenes. Their brothers and sisters inspect and ship the 
product through America’s vast network of exchanges 
and handle other details of distribution as home-office 
workers in New York. 

Most recently, with the advent of television, I.A. 
techniques of stage and screen have been combined to 
carry visual entertainment into the home. I.A. skills, of 
one sort or another, are back of every network show. 

The International Alliance is made up of nearly 
1,000 autonomous locals, with a total membership of 
over 60,000. Thus, although we have many of the at- 
tributes of an industrial union, we fit into the craft 
union pattern of the American Federation of Labor. 

Our aim at all times is to bring the highest standards 
of professional workmanship to every performance. We 
are dedicated to a good day's work for a good day's 
pay. Being inheritors of the great tradition that the 
show must go on, we use the strike weapon only as a 
last resort in achieving our just collective-bargaining 
ends. Along with other unions in the theatrical field, 
we believe we have given it a large measure of stability 
not tenable without the help of organized labor. 
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The League of New York Theatres 
by James F. Reilly, Executive Director 


When the League of New York Theatres was found- 
ed in 1930, its aims, as stated in its certificate of in- 
corporation, were “to protect the general public, 
patrons of the theatre, owners of theatrical entertain- 
ments, operators of theatres, and reputable theatre 
ticket brokers against the evils of speculation in theatre 
tickets.” 

Around this objective, the League chose a Board of 
Directors consisting of the representatives of producers, 
theatre operators, the Dramatists Guild, Actors’ Equity, 
ticket brokers, and the public. The Director represent- 
ing the public was Alfred E. Smith. 

When the League tried to carry out its program of 
controlling the resale of theatre tickets at a premium, 
it failed. The combination of brokers, showmen, and 
the public just didn’t work. So in 1931 the League 
changed its statement of purposes. 

These were now “to conserve and promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the theatre and the common interests 
and welfare of the theatre owners, lessees, managers 
and producers of plays, and to afford an organization 
to enable theatre owners, lessees, managers and pro- 
ducers of plays to act for their common purposes and 
interests; and to further constitute an organization 
which will afford and give an opportunity to theatre 
owners, lessees, managers and producers of plays, to 
consider their relations toward each other and to the 
public and to other interests constituting or affecting 
the theatre.” 

With the enactment of the National Recovery Act in 
1933, the League, like other business groups through- 
out the country, was busy for the next five years adjusi- 
ing its relations with labor. In 1938 it recognized its 
relations with labor in the theatre by adding to its 
aims: to make on behalf of its members all agreements 
with other organizations, including agreements with 
labor organizations, to carry out one or more purposes 
of the League; to eliminate unfair and unjust practices. 
At present the League conducts its main activities 
around these labor provisions. 

It has basic agreements with the Dramatists Guild 
and ten trade unions and dealings with four other or- 
ganizations with which it has no basic agreements. The 
basic agreements require negotiations toward new con- 
tracts every one or two years, except in the case of the 
Dramatists Guild, with whom agreements are made for 
five-year periods. 

The second most important work of the League is 
combating city, state and Federal legislation which is 
adverse to the interests of the public and its members. 
This legislation may affect taxation, censorship, un- 
reasonable building codes, etc. 

The League went back to its theatre ticket activities 
in 1938 when, in conjunction with Actors’ Equity, it 
promulgated a Theatre Ticket Code of Fair Practice. 
Any broker who wanted to obtain tickets from League 
members had to subscribe to this Code. 

Two years later the Code was strengthened by a state 
law limiting the premium on ticket speculation to 75 
cents plus tax. This law was passed at the League's re- 
quest and was backed by Actors’ Equity. The Code has 
been in operation for eleven years. 
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The year 1938 was a turning point for the League in 
other respects, too. It was then that the League arrived 
at a basic agreement with Actors’ Equity. 

The League is governed by a Board of Governors, 
consisting of fourteen members. Seven members of the 
Board must be play producers; the other seven must be 
theatre operators. Anyone in both classifications must 
be listed as a theatre operator. The Board is elected 
annually by the League’s members, who at present 
number eighty-seven. 


The National Theatre Conference 
by Sawyer Falk, President 


The National Theatre Conference is an association 
of directors of community and university theatres, col- 
lectively organized to serve the non-commercial theatre 
and to further as best it may such individuals, institu- 
tions and programs as will contribute to the growth 
and development of the total American Theatre. It func- 
tions only on university and community theatre levels. 
It does not include any sections of the commercial the- 
atre, but at the same time it is definitely concerned with 
professional theatres which operate on a non-profit dis- 
tributing basis, such as the Cleveland Play House, the 
Erie Playhouse and Theatre °50 of Dallas. 

Membership in the Conference, limited to 100, is by 
election. Eligibility is determined by the length of serv- 
ice of the director in question, the nature and extent of 
his program, the standing of his theatre, and the sup- 
port given him either by his university or by his civic 
board of control. 

Though the membership is purposely restricted, the 
Conference’s program is designed to serve as fully as 
possible the entire non-commercial theatre; its benefits 
and projects are for members and non-members alike. 
For example, “The Eve of St. Mark,” which Maxwell 
Anderson was commissioned to write especially for the 
Conference, was made available to all non-commercial 
theatres even before it became a Broadway success. 

In a similar manner, fellowship awards to play- 
wrights and actors, use of the Placement Service, en- 
couragement and support of regional theatre programs, 
and many other services are administered for the good 
of the theatre at large and not for the restricted mem- 
bership alone. Even the Quarterly Bulletin, admittedly 
a house organ, is distributed widely and without charge 
in the United States and abroad. 

The membership of the National Theatre Conference 
acts as a corporate body to set policies and to initiate 
practices which its Board of Trustees in turn carries 
out with such funds as are available to it. During the 
past twelve years, grants for the support of the Confer- 
ence and its various activities have come from the Rock- 
efeller Foundation. 


The Southern Association of 
Dramatic and Speech Arts 


by Thomas E. Poag, President 


The Southern Association of Dramatic and Speech 
Arts (SADSA) is composed of Negro colleges and uni- 
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versities and a limited number of high schools in the 
southeastern, southwestern and south central sections 
of the country. Its membership is national and inter- 
racial in scope. 

SADSA was organized in 1937, with Randolph Ed- 
monds, Florida A. & M. College, as its leader, for the 
purpose of fostering a closer relationship among people 
who have a common interest in the fields of drama and 
speech; creating a more favorable interest in drama 
and speech among Negro schools and colleges in our 
particular areas; encouraging the creation of definite 
standards and objectives in order that drama and 
speech may assume their proper place in the educa- 
tional program; and stimulating an interest in the writ- 
ing and production of good plays with an emphasis on 
those concerning Negro life. 

Showing remarkable growth during its first years, 
the organization sponsored annual conferences until 
1942, interrupted them when the war interfered, and 
resumed them in 1946, with a theatre festival at Ten- 
nessee A. & I. State College. 

The past seventy-five years have seen vast changes in 
the position of the Negro in the theatre. Since the in- 
ception of the American drama, the characterization of 
the Negro on the stage has reflected his changing so- 
cial, economic, and political positions in American so- 
ciety, and thus has brought important new and in- 
tensely dramatic material into the theatre. The Negro 
now recognizes the dramatically undeveloped poten- 
tialities of Negro life and folkways as source material, 
not only for the development of a special Negro drama 
but for a national drama. SADSA is now providing the 
necessary training and a foundation for the Negro in 
the professional theatre and the educational theatre. 


The United Scenic Artists 


by Rudy Karnolt, Business Representative 


The United Scenic Artists is an association which 
represents scenic designers, scenic artists, and costume 
designers in the theatre. The primary object of the or- 
ganization is to regulate the working hours of and ob- 
tain just compensation for services rendered by its 
members. The United Scenic Artists Local Unions 829 
and 350 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America have their headquarters 
in New York and Chicago, and have jurisdiction over 
the surrounding states. 

The work of the scenic artists includes models, 
sketches, carpenter drawings, paintings for theatrical 
productions, motion picture settings and all their vari- 
ous effects, the painting of properties and decorations 
which may be used to decorate the stage and motion 
picture settings, mural painting in all its various 
branches and media, settings and costumes for televi- 
sion, radio, display creations and the art of makeup in 
all its various effects. 

The associates of the United Scenic Artists are the 
costume designers and painters, mural artist guild, and 
diorama model and display makers. 

The Union is affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, the Central Trades and Labor Council, and 
the Building and Construction Trades Council. 
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William Archibald was born in Jrimidad, edu- 
cated at the island’s College of St. Mary, from which 
he was graduated as a Bachelor of Science. When h« 
came to the United States in 1937 he joined the 
Charles Weidman dancers. His first saleable writing 
for the stage was a rollicking verse accompaniment 
to a dance called “On Mother's Side,” which was 
done by Weidman’s group. With this start Mr. Archi- 
bald continued the pursuit of three separate but 
mutually-supporting careers: singing and dancing in 
Broadway musicals; entertaining in night clubs at 
which he is very accomplished ; and writing. In this 
last field he has three professionally produced dra- 
matic works to his credit and several published short 
stories. As a kind of side line he has also developed 
an original painting talent and occasionally illustrates 
his own works. 


During his early musical comedy days, Archibald 
met a young composer, Baldwin Bergersen, and told 
him of an idea he had for a folk musical about the 
Carib Indians. Bergersen agreed to collaborate with 
him ; the show, “Carib Song,” was produced in 1945 
and starred Katherine Dunham. Critical opinion was 
mixed and the production closed after a few weeks 
run. At the request of Lincoln Kirstein, who had 
liked “Carib Song,” Archibald and Bergersen went 
to work on an adventurous new project, a ‘lyric 
drama’ called “Far Harbor.” Kirstein’s avant gard 
Ballet Society presented it at the Hunter College 
auditorium with a view to bringing it downtown 
should opinion be favorable. “Far Harbor” was given 
two performances before a subscription audience and 
opinion was actively unfavorable. The ‘lyric drama’ 
was a mélange of opera, dance, pantomime, and 
drama which most critics called pretentious and con 
fusing. The one saving grace for the young authors 
was an enthusiastic letter from critic Stark Young 
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who declared that “Far Harbor” could be favorably 
compared with the best of Greek tragedy, but that it 
was, regrettably for its authors, years ahead of its 
time. 

“The Innocents” is Mr. Archibald’s first play. He 
began work on it in 1948. In the fall of 1949 it was 
tried out at the Pocono Playhouse, Mountainhome, 
Pa. After the usual extensive pre-Broadway revision 
the play opened in New York at the Playhouse 
Theatre, February 1, 1950 and received almost 
unanimous critical approval. It closed on June 3, 
1950 after a run of 141 performances. 

Che Henry James story, “The Turn of the Screw,” 
on which Mr. Archibald has based his play, was 
written for a magazine. At first it was accepted at 
face value as a ghost story. But later on, as the con- 
cepts of Sigmund Freud became popular, a second 
interpretation was given “The Turn of the Screw.” 
Advanced persuasively by Edmund Wilson in his 
essay “The Ambiguity of Henry James,” the second 
interpretation concludes that the ghosts exist only 
in Miss Giddens’ mind, and that James intended a 
psychological study rather than a story of the super- 
natural. The controversy still rages; none can say 
for an absolute surety exactly what Henry James did 
mean. For the stage Mr. Archibald chose ghosts 
rather than psychology, the externals rather than the 
hidden Freudian meanings. The result was extremely 
suspenseful, and in dramatic terms, successful. A 
young, talented playright had fulfilled his inten- 
tion: “. .. IT was moved by a deep compassion for th 
children . This transference of tragedy from the 
governess to the children is, I believe the greatest 
difference between the book and the play. . . . Not 
knowing the ‘why’ of Henry James, I can only give 
my ‘because’: I wrote ‘The Innocents’ for reasons of 
drama and for reasons of drama alone.” 
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Jo Mielziner’s set for “The Innocents.” 
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mission for which must be secured in writing. All inquiries 
should be addressed to Jesse Skolkin, 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE 
rimME: About 1880. 


SCENE: The drawing room of an old country house 
in England. 


The room is large and high ceilinged. A French win- 
dow opens onto a garden. It is a window that rises 
up and up until its summit is half lost in the shadows 
of the ceiling. It is framed in dark curtains. 


The garden is not crowded, nor is it bare. It suggests 
spaces, open and windswept—but also hiding places 
among trees and shrubs. The sky is apparent in all its 
changes of weather. 


The room contains the elegance of space. A staircase 
winds away without a visible landing; the polished 
surfaces of the furniture softly reflect sunlight or 
moonlight or lamplight ; the carpets have been sof- 
tened, in color, by many feet—and all the colors 
within the room have blended together through man) 
years 


It ts four thirty in the afternoon. Sunlight floods the 


room 


FLORA sits at the piano. She is a little girl, erght years 
old, with long hair tied with a neat bow 


FLORA: (Singing as she plays the piano 


O bring me a bonnet, 
O bring me a bonnet, 
O bring me a bonnet of bright rosy red 
With white roses on it, 
With white roses on it, 
O bring me a bonnet to wear on my head 


The melody seems to be repeated far away. FLORA 
turns quickly as MRS. GROSE enters. She is in her six- 
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ties and wears the starched apron and frilly cap of a 
housekeeper of the period) 

MRS. GROSE: Have you been sitting quietly, Miss 
Flora? 

FLORA: I haven’t been doing anything else for hours 
Where have you been, Mrs. Grose? 

MRS. GROSE: (An excitement apparent in her ever) 
movement) You've rumpled your dress—-Now, Miss 
Flora— 

FLORA: Oh, no! That’s a tuck that was always 
there 

MRS. GROSE: It wasn’t this morning. Now, do sit 
down and don’t muss yourself. 

FLORA: There’d be less chance of that if I remain 
standing, don’t you think? When will she get here, 
Mrs. Grose ? 

MRS. GROSE: (Dusting things already spotless) At any 
moment—the carriage’ll bring her soon—Did you 
put those leaves in her room? 

FLORA: They are pretty, aren’t they? 
MRS. GROSE: Leaves! With a whole garden of 
flowers ! 
FLORA: (Following Mrs. GROSE about the room) Is 
my uncle coming with her? 
MRS. GROSE: (Paying little attention to her) You 
uncle? 
FLORA: I expect he’s too busy Pause) Is she very 
pretty? 
MRS. GROSE: (Preoccupied) I’m sure she is 
FLORA: She might be ugly. (Looking out into garden 
Do I need another governess? 
MRS. GROSE: Why, yes. You'll like her—-won’t you? 
FLORA: Oh, yes—-Will Miles like her? 

MRS. GROSE: Master Miles? Of course 
FLORA: He’ll be home from school soon 

MRS. GROSE: For the holidays. Not before 

FLORA: He might be. Mightn’t he, Mrs. Grose? Be- 
fore that? 

MRS. GROSE: There’d be no reason. Oh, Miss Flora 
lamb! You miss him, don’t you? (She embraces 
FLORA with gentle quickness 

FLORA: (Returning the embrace, charmingly) I’m 
not lonely—though I'd like to see Miles. I'd like it if 
he were always here 

MRS. GROSE: Of course you would, precious. But Miss 
Giddens will think of things to do—and won't she be 
amazed at how clever you are! 

FLorRA: Am I? (As MRS. GROSE nods) Then—do | ' 


need another governess? And—are all governesses 
alike? 


MRS. GROSE: (Continuing to dust and rearrange fur- 
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niture) They're different as one person is from 
another. 


rLora: It'd be an interesting thing if she’d let me get 
all dirty then put me to bed without a bath—Perhaps 
I won’t have to study my books—Perhaps we'll spend 
the time with conversations or, if we feel like it on 
a particular day, we might just sit and stare at each 
other—lots of people do 


MRS. GROSE: Only when they have nothing to say. 
Phere’s no chance of that with you around. 


rLorA: When I don’t talk you think I’m ill 


MRS. GROSE: Ha! Is that why you have so much to 
say? (Fondly) I don’t believe it! 


FLORA: Things pop up into my head. There doesn’t 
seem much sense in leaving them there 


Paying little attention to her) Don't 
you get all hot and mussy, now, Miss Flora. 


MRS. GROSE: 


FLORA: How could I? I’m standing still—and, do you 
know? (Looks slowly up at the ceiling) | feel quite 
small when I’m not moving- 


MRS. GROSE: You'll grow soon enough. 


FLORA: Oh, it’s not that. Mrs. Grose? Why do people 
run past tall trees? 


MRS. GROSE: I haven’t got time for riddles, Miss 
Flora. 


FLORA: It isn’t a riddle. (Wandering over to the 
I feel terribly small—I feel as though I 
could crawl under the carpet and be completely flat— 


window ) 


MRS. GROSE: If you go on feeling you'll make your- 


self ill. 


FLORA: (Looking out to garden) Oh, it’s lovely 
watching a person come at you from a long way off! 


MRS. GROSE: You'll be sick. 


FLORA: (Still looking out) Of course she may not like 
it here. Then she’ll pack her things and leave 


MRS. GROSE: (On her knees—peering under piano) 
Do you put leaves under here just to tease me, Miss 
Flora? If you must bring leaves into the house, 
couldn’t you put them in a box? 


FLORA: They'd stifle. She’s coming up the drive—and 
she isn’t in a carriage at all—(Turns from the win- 
dow—wide-eyed) She’s walking. 


MRS. GROSE: (All nervous excitement, now ... crum- 
bling the leaves in her hand, letting them drop as she 
gets to her feet) Is it Miss Giddens, Miss Flora? Or 
are you teasing? And why would she be walking? 
The carriage went to fetch her—-(Bending down to 
pick up leaves) 


FLORA: She has just a little bag in her hand 
7 , : ~ , © 7 ) 
wouldn’t she have a trunk if she’s going to stay 


MRS. GROSE: Oh, dear! She couldn’t carry her trunk 
Everything was so neat—-What will she think? 


FLORA: There, there. Everything is neat. I'll close the 
piano .. . then everything will be tidy. (Closes the 
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piano with all the seriousness of a well-behaved child) 
Now. Shall I go to the window and go to meet her? 


MRS. GROSE: No, no. It’s not in your place as a little 
lady. Sit quietly, Miss Flora—(She pushes the win- 
dow open, then waits on the threshold, patting at the 
creases in her apron, straightening her cap. As MRS. 
GROSE opens window, FLORA sils on loveseat. 

To the person who comes walking up the drive) 
Miss Giddens? 


MISS GIDDENS: (From garden) It’s beautiful! It’s all 
so beautiful! The gardens, I mean—I had to walk 
from the gate—I had to see it all! The carriage took 
my trunk around to the back—I hope you don’t 
mind ? 


MRS. GROSE: (Stepping backward into the room 
Dear, no—I thought the carriage had missed you— 
Miss Flora—here is Miss Giddens—-(MiIss GIDDENS 
steps into the room. She is young, pretty . . . dressed 
for traveling. She carries a small bag) 


MISS GIDDENS: (As FLORA curtsies to her) How do 
you do, Flora? (FLORA curtsies again, smiling) And 
you—-you are Mrs. Grose—the housekeeper, of 
course ? 


MRS. GROSE: (Curtseying) Yes, miss—and you must 
forgive me. I meant to have tea ready for you—but, 
now—I’ll have it here if you don’t mind waiting a 
moment—(She goes, in confusion, to door, then turns, 
flushed and beaming) I’m glad you’ve come—( Exits) 


MISS GIDDENS: (Jo MRS. GROSE) Thank you. (Miss 
GIDDENS and FLORA stand, silently for a moment, 
smiling at each other) Well, Flora? 


FLORA: Would you like to take off your hat? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Sitting on loveseat, taking off hat) 


Thank you 


FLORA: (Taking hat from her. Puts it on desk) 1 shall 
put it here—Won’t you sit down? 


MISS GIDDENS: Thank you. Come sit by me—(FLORA 
goes to sit on loveseat) We must get to know each 
other, you know 


FLORA: Oh, I’m sure we will. You’re staying, aren’t 
you? You told Mrs. Grose your trunk was here— 


MISS GIDDENS: (Laughing) Why, of course I’m stay- 
ing! I wouldn’t be much of a governess if I didn’t— 
now would I? So, I shall—if you’d like me to? 


FLORA: Oh, yes—(Pauses) I hope you'll like your 
room 


—_ , *,) 
MISS GIDDENS: I’m sure it’s lovely 


FLORA: If you don’t—you may choose another 
There are thirty-five—most of them closed—and 
think of it! One hundred and forty windows! Shall 
we go into the garden and count them? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Charmed by the politeness) | would 
like to . . . but poor Mrs. Grose would be alone with 
her tea—and I did say I'd like some. 


FLORA: You didn’t. She said she’d get it. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Taken aback .. . laughing) Oh—lIt 
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wouldn’t be polite, now would it? To go walking in 
the garden. 


rLoRA: I often do. There are several ways you can 
walk, you know, if you don’t walk on the drive 


miss GIDDENS: (Nonplussed .. . but trying) Several 


ways? You mean hopping and skipping ? 


FLORA: (In amazement) Do you hop and skip? 


MISS GIDDENS: I do—on occasion 
FLORA: I’ve never had a governess who did that— 


MISS GIDDENS: Well. we're each a little different. 
(FLORA’S smile disappears 
FLORA: “Different”? (miss GIDDENS, puzzled, laughs 


after a pause that, because of its suddenness, seems 
much longer than it actually is 


from, 
(FLORA does not move, nor 


MISS GIDDENS: Just as you are different from 
well say: Mrs. Grose 
does she seem to be listening. MISS GIDDENS makes 


another try) You're eight years old, aren’t you, dear? 


FLORA: Yes 


MISS GIDDENS: And Miles? He’s twelve, isn’t he? 


FLORA: Yes 


MISS GIDDENS: And as good as you are, I’m sure! 


FLORA: I expect we're both a little naughty some- 
times 


MISS GIDDENS: (Drawing FLORA to her kissing 
her on her cheek) Of course you are! And I shall 


love you for it! 


MRS. GROSE: (Entering carrying a tray of tea things) 
You’re famished for a cup, I’m sure—after your long 
journey—so I'l] set it down and leave you and the 
little lady to talk 


Mrs. Grose? Won’t you sit with me a 
while? There’s things I'd like to ask you 


MISS GIDDENS: 


MRS. GROSE: Things, miss? 


I don’t know the habits of the 
it would make it easier if you told me 


MISS GIDDENS: Yes 
house 


MRS. GROSE: Why, yes, if you'd like, miss 


MISS GIDDENS: Will you have some tea, Flora 


FLORA: No, thank you. 
MISS GIDDENS: Do sit down. Mrs. Gros 


MRS. GROSE: (Sitting) Thank you, miss—(MIss GiD- 
DENS pours tea into cups—as she does this she start 


to laugh softly) 
MISS GIDDENS: And I was so afraid! 


FLORA: (Wonderingly) Afraid? 


MISS GIDDENS: Timid, Flora—couldn’t make up my 
mind for days—Should I accept this post—should I? 
Shouldn’t I? None of my brothers or sisters could 
help me! I wouldn’t ask advice! (Laugh: 


FLORA: (Laughing) I never take advice ' 


6? 
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MRS. GROSE: (Seriously) Now, Miss Flora— 


MISS GIDDENS: (As she rises to take a cup of tea over 


to MRS. GROSE who rises embarrassedly) But why 
should one take advice, Mrs. Grose? Or give it? 
As MRS. GROSE remains standing—cup in hand— 
slightly ill at ease Do sit down, Mrs. Grose 

As she returns to loveseat, sits) Of course, advice 
is forced upon you, in as large a family as mine 


was 


FLORA: (Fascinated) How large? 


MISS GIDDENS: Very large. In a very small house. 
Secrets were difficult. 


FLORA: But possible ? 


MISS GIDDENS: Not for long. 


FLORA: That must have been annoying. 


MISS GIDDENS: Well Laughing) Of course we 
shared our secrets when we were your age—but 


grownups never knew 


FLORA: (Laughing with her) They never do—do 


they? 
MRS. GROSE: Now, Miss Flora 


To MRS. GROSI 
they found out after a while! My family believed in 
open doors and after-dinner conferences 


MISS GIDDENS: smiling) Oh, 


MRS. GROSE: And a very sensible thing, too, miss 


FLORA: (7'o MISS GIDDENS) Is it? 


MRS. GROSE: (Vexedly) Miss Flora. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Realizing that perhaps she has been 
a little too free with FLora) Yes, Flora. A ver) 
sensible thing Now, wouldn’t you like to 
walk in the garden while I speak to Mrs. Grose? 


She goes with FLORA to windou 


(Smiling 


FLORA: The pe rfe ct “‘obedie nt” child) Why, yes, if 
you'd like me to, Miss Giddens. 


And I'll come out when I’ve had a 
cup of tea FLORA curtsies to her, goes through 
French window, Poor little 
thing. She looks so lonely out there 


MISS GIDDENS: 


and out into garden 


) 


MRS. GROSE: Lonely, miss? Most independent. Just 


as soon wander off by herself—though as easy with 


company as any 


MISS GIDDENS: (Looking out) She is lonely, though 

Perhaps it’s because I grew up in a large family— 
Well, at least she has a beautiful garden to walk in—- 
sO quiet, so peaceful—The 
thickness of the trees seems to form a wall between 
one path and another. As I walked under them I had 
a feeling of solitude—and vet. I also felt that I was 
When you walked in the gar- 


what did vou think, Mrs 


It is a beautiful garden 


not completely alone 
den—vyour first day here 


Grose? 


Softly I was 
it was all verv beautiful 


MRS. GROSE young, miss——-I thought 


MISS GIDDENS: (Moving away from window . . . look- 


ing about room, taking in each detail of it) How 
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FLORA: I expect we're both a little naughty sometimes 


wiul if it were an ugly one! (She laughs softl) 

How awful if this room were cold and ugly! | was 

almost afraid it might be! (Returns to loveseat. Sits 
?] take 5 her cup) 

MRS. GROSE: (Puzzled) Might be, miss 


Seriously) No. I didn’t think that. 
[ suppose I knew it would be beautiful—because his 


MISS GIDDENS: 
house on Harley Street was Pause) Mrs. Grose— 
perhaps it isn’t any of my business—but he, their 
uncle, when I spoke to him-—-when he engaged me 
he was so brief with me. He said he didn’t want to 
be bothered by letters from me about the children— 
He said that, you know—he made it seem the im- 
ortant part of his terms—-He said—under no condi- 
tion was I to bother him. Doesn't he love them ? 
I’m sure he does—in 


MRS. GROSE: (UU ncomfortabl) 


his own fashion, miss, if you'll excuse me 


MISS GIDDENS: I don’t understand how he could 
hoose to ignore them. But I know so little Only 


iat their parents died soon after Miss Flora’s birth 
nd that he is their sole guardian 


MRS. GROSE: Yes, miss——-But you must understand, 
He’s not a young man and he’s never enjoyed 
sood health. He was always a studious man 


wrapped up in his work. He’s never had any family 


o 
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responsibilities before Gently 


But he does keep 
this house on—especially for them. He is doing all 
that can br exper ted 


MISS GIDDENS: Yes, after all, Miles and Flora aren't 
his children—-And, he certainly was absorbed in his 
work He could scarcely spare the time to interview 
me and spent most of it talking about his collection 
of Chinese paintings Looks about the room) I see 
he’s got some of them here. I must admit they’re 
rather beautiful—but I couldn’t help being angry 
when he spoke to me about not bothering him about 
the children. (Gently) You see, I have been in the 
midst of my family, first as a child, then as a guardian 


¢ 


to my younger brothers and sisters—(Moving about 


the room, taking in the details of it) It isn’t enough 
to give a child a house and garden as beautiful as 
these—(Wryly) I’m afraid I showed him how angry 
I was. I’m afraid that is why he engaged me—be- 
cause I stood up to him. I was caught. I showed how 
much I loved children—and that I would do any- 
thing to make them happy. That was all he wanted, 
apparently, someone to take the responsibility off his 
shoulders. Well, here I am. And I’m embarrassing 
you. I don’t mean to—(Laughs) And what an easy 
task it will be! An affectionate task! And all within 
a large roomy house surrounded by a lovely garden! 
And, when he pays us a visit 


MRS. GROSE: I don’t expect he will, miss. He’s been 


here only once or twice that I can bring to mind. 
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Though there were times in the months just passed 
when 


MISS GIDDENS: When what, Mrs. Grose? 


MRS. GROSE: When he should have been the one to 
shoulder the 


Miss GippENS: The what, Mrs. Grose? 
MRS. GROSE: Bygones is bygones. 


MISS GIDDENS: Not if I’m to do my work satisfac- 
torily 


MRS. GROSE: Pardon me, miss. It isn’t to do with you 
you'd best forget I spoke--so—so out of place. 
She rises 


MISS GIDDENS: (Stubbornly) Mrs. Grose. What was 


she like? 
MRS. GROSE: (Uncomfortably) Who, miss? 
MISS GIDDENS: The lady who was here before 


MRS. GROSE: The last governess? She was also young 
and pretty, miss, even as you 


MISS GIDDENS: (Smiling with embarrassment) He 
doesn’t mind them being young and pretty? 


MRS. GROSE: (Turning to her—vehemently) Oh, no, 
it was the way he liked everyone! (Flushing) I mean 
why should the master mind? 


MISS GIDDENS: But of whom did you speak first? 
MRS. GROSE: (Blankly) Why. of him 
MISS GIDDENS: Of the master? 


MRS, GROSE: Of who else ‘ The y Seare h eat h othe ’ 


faces) 


MISS GIDDENS: (Casually Mrs. Grose, was she——m\ 


predecessor—careful, particular—in her work? 


MRS. GROSE: (Against her will 
yes— 


About some things. 


MISS GIDDENS: But not about all? 


MRS. GROSE: Well, miss, she’s passed on. I won't tell 
tales. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Quickly) I understand your feeling, 
but—Did she die here? 


MRS. GROSE: No. She went away. (FLORA appears at 
window ) 


MISS GIDDENS: Went away? To die? She was taken 
ill you mean—and went home? 


MRS. GROSE: She was not taken ill so far as appeared 
in this house. She—she left it to go home, she said, 
for a short holiday. At the very moment I was ex- 
pecting her back I heard from the master that she 
was dead. 


MISS GIDDENS: But of what? (The two women star 
at each other. From the French window comes a last 


ray of sunlight 
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FLORA: (In a small, clear voice) Miss Giddens— 
aren’t you coming for a walk? 


SLOW DIM 


SCENE TWO 


SCENE: Three hours later. 


A pale moonlight comes through the French window. 
MISS GIDDENS sits on the loveseat. FLORA sits beside 
her, sleepily ; she is wearing a long white nightgown. 
Candle, lighted on table before loveseat. FLORA leans 
against MISS GIDDEN’S shoulder 


MISS GIDDENS: (Softly 
the wintertime, when deep snow lay on the ground, 
a poor boy was forced to go out on a sledge to fetch 
wood. When he had gathered it together, and packed 
it, he wished, as he was frozen with cold, not to go 
home at once but to light a fire and warm himself a 
little—” 


reading from book) “In 


FLORA: How would he light it? 


MISS GIDDENS: Well, I suppose he had a flint on 
which to strike 


FLORA: Oh. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Reading) “So—he scraped away the 
snow, and as he was thus clearing the ground, he 
found—a tiny, golden key! Hereupon he thought 
that where the key was, the lock must be also—so 
he dug in the ground and found—an iron chest! ‘If 
the key does but fit!’ thought he; ‘no doubt there 
are precious things in that little box!’ He searched, 
but no keyhole was there. At last—he discovered one! 
But so small that it was hardly visible. He tried it, 
and the key fitted it exactly. Then he turned it once 
round—and now we must wait until he has quite 
unlocked it and opened the lid—and then we shall 
learn what wonderful things were lying in that box.” 


FLORA: Was he a little boy like Miles? 
MISS GIDDENS: He might even have been Miles. 
FLORA: Oh-—What was in the box? 


MISS GIDDENS: Why. we shall have to wait until it’ 
opened. 


FLORA: When will it be? 


MISS GIDDENS: It doesn’t say—-but it’s fun guessiny 
What do you think is in the box? 


FLORA: I think I'd rather wait until it’s opened. 
MISS GIDDENS: And if it isn’t? 
FLORA: Then I'll just imagine things. 


MISS GIDDENS: (More to herself than to FLORA 
Yes—(Closes book. Shivering as though a sudden 
draught had entered the room) It’s cold—Aren’t you 
cold, dear? 


FLORA: No. (Snugelinge closer to MIss GippENS) I’m 
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half asleep, I think. Shall I stay in your room to- 
night? 


miss GIDDENS: (Looking about the room. Absent- 
mindedly) If you'd like to. 


rLorA: Mrs. Grose wanted to give you a larger room 
but I said, She’ll only be there when she’s asleep 
and big rooms have a way of growing bigger at night. 
Mrs. Grose says they don’t, but that’s because she 
doesn’t like the dark and won’t open her eyes. 
The shadow of a man appears against the silk cur- 
tains of the window. As though a man had ap- 
proached the window, the shadow looms until it fills 
the window. FLORA yawns then she giggles 
FLORA: | wish there was some way to sleep in several 
rooms at once. Mrs. Grose was quite startled by the 


thought 


a little nervously) I 
The shadow recedes as though the 
nian eve stepping away 


MISS GIDDENS: (Laughing 


don’t wonder ! 


FLORA: She gets so upset about things 
like that! Do you know what she did about the rooms 


in the attic? 


Laughing 


MISS GIDDENS rises from the loveseat, a 
puzzled frown on her face. She looks toward windou 
Why, what’s the matter, Miss Giddens, dear? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Smiling quickly) Nothing. What 


about the attic rooms? 


FLORA: They are empty but you can see everything 
that once was in them! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Looking toward window again 


Can you? 


FLORA: Yes. The chairs everything has left a mark 
It looks as though the pictures are still hanging and, 
if you look closely, you can see the carpet though it’s 
been rolled up and put away! (She watches miss 
GIDDENS and waits for a moment ... then) Mrs. 
Grose doesn’t like the idea. She has locked up all 
those rooms and several more. But I—-Oh, I wish my 


room was like that! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Looking at her smiling ... try- 


ing to appear unconcerned) It'd—-it'd be uncomfort- 
able. Nothing to sit on—-and how would you go to 


bed? 
FLORA: I wouldn't, I’d much rather not, anyway 


MISS GIDDENS: I’m afraid you'll have to—now 


FLORA: Must I? Then. first, tell a story out of your 
head 

MISS GIDDENS Once more preoccupied Out of my 
head ‘ 

FLORA: With me in it. And Mrs. Grose and Miles 


and you 


MISS GIDDENS Taking FLora by the hand) Com 


ilong, then. (They start toward the stairs) Once upon 


a) ae 
time once called 


upon a time there was ship 


FLORA Slee pily That’s the name f this house 


I know 
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MISS GIDDENS: The ship had long corridors and 


empty rooms and an old square tower—just like this house 


Irnts Mann, Beatrice STRAIGHT 


MISS GIDDENS: (Pausing at foot 
up to ceiling as though she hears 
It was also 
(As they 


and empty rooms and an old square towet1 


staircase, looking 
rome thing there 
it was also the name of a very old ship 


go upstairs 


This ship had long corridors 
just like 
this house. It had a crew. Their names were—Do you 


know what their names were? 


FLORA: (Sleepily) What were they? 

MISS GIDDENS: Why, their names were Flora and 
Mrs. Grose and Miss Giddens—and, yes, still another 

and his name was Miles 

(They continue off beyond stairs. Immediately, 
as MISS GIDDENS says “MILES,” a thin vibration comes 
from far awa} more of trembling of all inani- 
mate things than of sound itself and with this 
vibration, the shadow, again, appears at the window, 
filling the window, blocking out the moonlight, al- 
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SCENE THREE 


SCENE: The following morning. 

It is a clear, beautiful day. The French window is 
wide open. The garden is apparent by its reflected 
light, green and cool, that fills the room. 

MRS. GROSE is polishing the furniture. After a mo- 
ment, she reaches into one of the pockets of hei 
apron, pulls out two letters, places them on the desk, 
looks out into the garden, then continues with her 
polishing. FLORA comes down staircase and, unno- 
ticed by MRS. GROSE, comes down, halfway, to sit on 
a stair. Her chin in her hands, she watches mrs. 
GROSE quietly 


FLORA: (Softly) Where is Miss Giddens? 


MRS. GROSE: Ah! Miss Flora! You startled me 
Aren’t you supposed to be in the schoolroom, now? 
Miss Giddens won't like it—and on her second dav 


here, too 
FLORA: I finished my writing. Where is she 


MRS. GROSE: Picking some flowers—though I’m sure 
she’d stop if she knew you weren't doing what she 
told you to do. You get back now, there’s a lamb. 


FLORA: (Patiently) But I’ve finished my writing. 


Then I copied out a rhyme I knew by heart 


In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the gray-eved morn 
about the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, “The day is dreary 

he cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead.” 


MRS. GROSE: What was she thinking of to have you 
learn that! 


FLORA: She gave me O's to copy. But they were so 


CAaSYV 


MRS. GROSE: Then it’s clear trom whom vou | arned 
that, missy! (Flicks angrily at her desk) And there’s 


no telling what else ! 
FLORA: Are you dusting the ship, Mrs. Grose, dear? 


MRS. GROSE: I'm dusting a ship. A ship, indeed! 


FLORA: Miss Giddens says Bly is a ship 


MRS. GROSE: The n you ul get seask k, no doubt 


FLORA: Oh. no. But Miss Giddens was 


mRs. GROsSE: Ah. Miss Flora. stop it. now. darling 


FLORA Well. I thought she was, for she came uD 
stairs and I wasn’t asleep though I kept my eyes 
shut. And I heard her say, Flora? Flora. dear? And 
she could hardly get her voice out so I expect sh 


vas sick for she was verv restless all night. I heard 


her 

MRS GROSI Laughi fhiote herself Miss 
Flora ' 

FLORA: (Laughing with her as she comes downstat 


es to French window) So I should find her—for 


she mav have fallen down Gor mut int de? 


bb 


MRS. GROSE: (Laughing) Fallen down, indeed! “Are 
you dusting a ship?” (A moment passes, then, as 
MISS GIDDENS’s approach is heralded by her shadow 
at the window) What a lovely day, miss! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Entering from the garden) Yes, it is. 


MRS. GROSE: Didn’t you get the flowers, miss? The 
vases are filled for them 


MISS GIDDENS: No—I forgot them Crosses to statr- 


case. Stops. Turning back to MRS. GROSE) Mrs. Grose? 
MRS. GROSE: Yes, miss? 


MISS GIDDENS: Mrs. Grose-—-you know where the path 
ends in a clump of elms, beyond the lawn, close to 


the woods? 
MRS. GROSE: Yes, miss 


MISS GIDDENS: (Lost in what she describes) I was 


standing there—I was about to pick the flowers 
when, suddenly, I felt that I was being stared at. | 
turned expecting to find that it was you or Miss 
Flora who had come to call me. Instead, I saw a 
man, a stranger—a stranger who stared at me, Mrs. 
Grose, who stood there. casually. as though he be- 
longed here 


MRS. GROSE: You're sure, miss, it wasn’t the gardene1 


or his boy? 
MISS GIDDENS: No one | kre W | stood ther walting 
for him to approach me. I was sure of a reason for his 
being there and so I waited—-and he——he waited with 
me—-not coming closer—standing there, fifty vards 
dway though it seemed that he was aS near to me as 
you are. (She shakes her head as though to rid her- 
self of the thought) And then, even though there was 
that distance between us I could feel his eyes on me 
bold, insolent. He stared at me as though 7 were 
being indecent. I felt as though I was looking into 
someone’s room. He stared at me, Mrs. Grose, as 
though 7] were the intruder! 


MRS. GROSE: And he is gone, miss ? 


MISS GIDDENS: Oh, yes! He went away—as casually 
as he had come—-though, for all I know, he might be 
still in the gard n, somewhere, or in the woods. And 
the ridiculous thing. Mrs. Grose, is that only now 
am I angry! Not when I was there, mind you, when 
I might have questioned him, but now, when I am 
here—quite safe from him—TI feel angry—and—a 
trifle ill She moves toward the desk 


MRS. GROSE: But. miss 


MISS GIDDENS 


vers th ; 
Cutn ii 


Disturbed ? f wantir 


Don’t be concerned for me—I didn’t sleep 


well Let us foreet it | set the re are le tters for me. 


MRS. GROSI Wouldn't vou like some tea. miss 
MISS GIDDENS Who has quickly, nervously opened 
the first i ti etters It s trom my yvoungest sister 


and here Turning to MRS. GROSE. a ficture in her 
hand) here—she has sent a picture that I forgot to 
bring with me-——of mv family. I’ve never been with- 


ind vet I forgot and so she has sent it 


Gives MRS. GROSE the picture, 
nd lette 


starts opening the 


MRS. GROSE: (Looking at the picture) How you must 


miss them! Is this your first time away from them, 


muss © 


MISS GIDDENS: (Frowning at letter in her hand) Yes. 
How like their uncle. He’s forwarded this letter with- 
out even opening it. It’s from Master Miles’s school. 
lheir uncle has written on the back: Whatever it 1s, 


deal with it. Don’t bother me with it. Not a word. 


MRS. GROSE: 


Looking at picture 
miss He never did like being bothered. What a pretty 


Oh, that’s his way, 


picture this is. A big family is what I like. Let them 
muss the furniture up a bit, I say. A scratch won't 
hurt here and there if there’s happiness in a house. 


MISS GIDDENS: (All her uncertainty returning) What 


am I to do? How am I to deal with this? 


MRS. GROSE: With what, miss? 


MISS GIDDENS: Master Miles. He’s been dismissed 


from school. 
MRS. GROSE: Dismissed 
MISS GIDDENS: Sent home 


MRS. GROSE: But aren’t they all? 


MISS GIDDENS: Only for the holidays. Miles can’t go 
back—at all. 


MRS. GROSE: What has he done? (As MISS GIDDENS 


hesitates) Is he really bad? Do the gentlemen say so 


MISS GIDDENS: They go into no details—they simply 
express their regret. They say it is impossible to keep 


him 


MRS. GROSE: 


Why? 


MISS GIDDENS: That he is an injury to the others. 


MRS. GROSE: It’s too dreadful to say such cruel 
things! See him first, miss, then believe it if you can! 


You might as well think ill of Miss Flora, bless her! 


MISS GIDDENS: Oh, I know that, Mrs. Grose. But 
what am I to do? Am I to question him when I meet 
him at the coach this afternoon? 


MRS. GROSE: This afternoon? 


MISS GIDDENS: Yes. Shall I put it to him? Boldly? 


MRS. GROSE: See him first, miss, before you think 
badly of him—it’s cruel—too cruel—to, write things 


ike that about him! 


MISS GIDDENS: You've never known him to be bad? 


MRS. GROSI 


Never known him—Oh, I don’t pretend 


hat 


MISS GIDDENS: You like them with the spirit to be 
iaughty? So do I. But not to the degree to con- 


taminate 
MRS. GROSI To? 


MISS GIDDENS: To corrupt 


john seymour erwin 


FLORA: Why do vou tease me so? 


Irn1s MANN, BEATRICE STRAIGHT, Davin CoLe 


MRS. GROSE: (With a bold humor) Are you afraid 
he'll corrupt you? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Wryly) What a comfort vou are. I 
I’d had a good night’s sleep I'd be able to think this 


out and not be silly about it. But I didn’t sleep 
MRS. GROSE: Miss Flora said that. 


MISS GIDDENS: Did she? I hardly thought 


MRS. GROSE: And that vou bent over her and spoke 


her name 


MISS GIDDENS Yes. because 


Checks herself I 


wondered if she were thirstv. 


MRS. GROSE: (Gently) Why didn’t you call me—if 


you were taken ill? 
MISS GIDDENS: IIl? Why, no. It was my first night 
here, that was all. After my home, small, crowded. 
this house with so many rooms empty—all shut up 

and I seemed to hear someone walking 
beneath my window (Covers her eyes with her hand 

[ mustn’t think about it. It’s odd though—I can’t get 


t out of my mind—He stared at me so boldly. I 


so quiet and 
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could feel an intense silence into which all the sounds 
of the garden dropped—leaving me, as he walked 
away, with nothing to stare at but emptiness. Then 

the smell of flowers—overpowering—(She sways as 
though about to fall) 1-1 must go to Flora, now. 
(Starts to climb stairs 


MRS. GROSE: (With a sudden realization) She's not 
up there, miss 


MISS GIDDENS: (7 urning to her) —-Wherce—then? 
As MRS. GROSE, frightened, looks toward window 
In the garden? (She runs across the room, through 
the window and off. Mrs. Grose follows her, quickly 


They are heard calling: Flora! Flora! Miss Flora! 
A moment passes. Then FLORA enters through door 
She listens to MISS GIDDENS’S and MRS, GROSE'S voices 
as they call to her in the garde n; then she goes, 
slowly, to window and stands there, looking out as 


DIMOUT 


SCENE FOUR 


SCENE: Twilight (same day). 

The window is open. The lamps are not lighted, for 
the day has not quite passed .. . though the golden 
afterglow that fills the room will soon fade. 

This moment of twilight is silent but anticipates the 
break that soon comes from the garden. 


FLORA’S voice: (From the garden) We're here, Mrs 
Grose! Mrs. Grose! (Entering. Running across 


door) Miles! Miles is back! 
MRS. GROSE: (Off) Here I am, lamb! 


FLORA: (7'urning again to window) Hurry! He's 
grown—he’s so tall! You won't recognize him! 
(Running to window) The darling boy! Oh, hurry! 
Please hurry, Mrs. Grose ! 


MRS. GROSE’S voice: I am—-I’m doing the best I can 
bless you ! 


FLORA: (Running out to garden) Miles! Where are 
you, Miles? Don’t hide from me, now! Where are 
you! (Her voice dies away in the distance 


MRS. GROSE: (Off) Oh, dear! I'll be out directly! 
As MRS. GROSE enters, MISS GIDDENS appears at thi 


window, MRS. GROSE stops as she sees MISS GIDDENS 
Well, miss? Master Miles? Where is he? 


MISS GIDDENS: Somewhere in the garden. He ran off 
amongst the trees 


MRS. GROSE: It is all right, isn’t it. miss? I mean 
what did he say to vou? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Coming into room) About the rea- 


son for his being sent home? Nothing. Nothing 
seems to bother him. 


MRS. GROSE: You see? I told you there’d be no 
trouble about it. 


MISS GIDDENS: I don’t see. We sat across from each 
other in the carriage and he was all smiles and not 
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in the least concerned, if that’s what you mean. Other 
than that 


MRS. GROSE: But you do like him? 


MISS GIDDENS: Oh, he’s charming. I expected, at 
least, that he’d be uneasy—-that he’d say something 
about his school. 


MRS. GROSE: But he’s just come home, miss. It'll 
come out. He’ll tell you. I know he will. 


MISS GIDDENS: Oh, no. I'll have to get it out of him. 
MRS. GROSE: And it'll be nothing at all! 


MISS GIDDENS: Then why hasn’t he said something? 
At this moment, MILES appears at window. He 1s 
twelve years old; a handsome child whose face 1 
flects a remarkable innocence, whose bearing is gen- 
tlemanly and proud. He looks at MISS GIDDENS then, 
with a great smile of welcome, goes to MRS. GROSE 


MRS. GROSE: (Embracing him) Master Miles—dear 
Master Miles 


FLORA: (Running in from garden) Oh, there you 
are! I looked all over the garden for you! (Fondly 
Why do you tease me so? 


MILES: (Looking at MRS. GROSE as she releases him 
You look as though you'd like to cry. Aren’t you glad 
to see me? 


MRS. GROSE: I’m that happy—I— 


FLORA: She means she’s so happy she could weep! 
But J was sick when I heard you were coming! My 
stomach turned over. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Sharply) Is supper ready, Mrs. 
Grose ? 


MRS. GROSE: (Startled) Why—yes, miss. 
MISS GIDDENS: (Coldly) You must he hungry, Miles. 
MILES: Yes, thank you, Miss Giddens. 


FLORA: Just think, Mrs. Grose—Miiles ate four littl 
cakes on the coach! And a wheel came off! 


MRS. GROSE: Did it, now? 


MILES: (Looking about the room. Completely at 
ease) No. It almost did. A man fixed it and then we 
went along beautifully. 


MRS. GROSE: Four cakes--and 7] made a pudding 
for you 


MILES: I actually ate only two. A little girl ate the 


others and her mother became quite angry. So I 
fibbed 


MISS GIDDENS: (Sharply) Why, Miles? 


MILES: Oh, because the lady wouldn’t scold me. So, 
of course, I said I'd eaten four. So you see, Mrs 
Grose, I shall be able to enjoy your pudding. The 
light from the sky dies away with miLes’s last words. 
The room is in darkness. 


FLORA: Hello. 


MILES: Hello. 
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MILES: I'm not afraid of 


MISS GIDDENS: (Sharply) Flora, wouldn’t you like to 


go with Mrs. Grose—and have her give you a taper? 


[hen you could light the lamps 
FLORA: May I? 


MISS GIDDENS: And Mrs. Grose, would you see to 
supper: 


FLORA: And may I have supper with you and Miles? 
MISS GIDDENS: I don’t see why not 


FLORA Follow ing MRS. GROSE & he goes, stle ntly, to 
door) And may Mrs. Grose have supper with us? 


MRS. GROSE: Dear me, that wouldn't 
MISS GIDDENS: That would be nice 


FLORA: (7 aking MRS. GROSE by the hand) She shall 
Won't you? 


MRS. GROSE: (As they exit) If you’d like it, Miss 
Flora MISS GIDDENS, now that she is alone with 
MILES, seems filled with indecision. She turns to desk, 
places her hat upon it, opens the drawer, shuts it, 
then turns to him 


\ Too casually W el] Miles Don't 
‘u want to tell me something 


MISS GIDDENS: 
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dark. Are you? 


Davip Cote, Beatrice STRAIGHT 


MILES Returns her look with a charming smile 
Something ? 


FLORA: (Entering, Right, with a lighted taper in her 
hand) Wo I look like an evening star? (She doesn’t 
seem to notice the silence between MILES and MISS 
GIDDENS) We'll all have stomach-ache, I’m sure. | 


saw the pudding and it’s beautiful. 


MILES: (Going over to her, his hands in his pockets 
I shan’t. 


FLORA: (Beaming at him) No. You never do. | don’t 
see how you manage not to—what with third help- 
ings and all. (A close intimate companionship exists 
between them. As though they deliberately ignore her, 
MISS GIDDENS is left on her own; she is aware of this 
She involuntarily moves out of their way as they ap- 
proach the desk. miLes steps forward and lifts the 
globe from the desk lamp . gallantly) ‘Thank you 
If I have even a second helping I almost dic 


MILES Smiling at her) Silly. You dislike second 
helpings ? 


FLORA As he replaces globe on lamp) Oh, no. | 
love them 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles 
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FLORA: {As though MISS GIDDENS weren't in the 
room) I shall die of them one day, of course. But I 


do think it’ll be worth it Blowing out flame of 
taper) Especially if it’s pudding. Not the soggy kind, 
you know—(Places taper on desk, takes MILES by the 
hand. Together they go to staircase) The chewy kind 


with raisins in it 
MISS GIDDENS Firmly) Miles. 


MILES: (7'urning on first step ... all smiles) | should 
wash my hands for supper, shouldn’t I? (miLes and 
FLORA =e silently. up the stairs. MISS GIDDENS looks 
up as a burst of laughter comes from the room beyond 
the stairs. Then, she angrily sits down, opens desk 
drawer, takes the letter out, rapidly reads through it. 
With sudden decision, she begins to write. A few mo- 
ments pass. She rises, goes to French u indow, closes it 
hut does not draw the curtains; she returns to desk, 
continues writing. MILES comes down the staircase ) 


mites: (Halfway down) Am I disturbing you, Miss 


Giddens? 


MISS GIDDENS Pretending disinterestedness) Not 


at all. 


MILES: Flora’s hiding. When she’s hidden, I’m to 
find her. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Writing) Well, don’t be too noisy. 
MILES goes to window. Looks out into garden over 


which complete darkness has fallen 


mites: (After a moment) It must be nice out in the 


garden, now. 


miss GippENS: (Not looking up) Too dark to be 


pleasant. 
MILES: I’m not afraid of the dark. Are you? 


MISS GIDDENS Taken abach looking al him 


Sometimes. 


MILES: Why? 


' 


MISS GIDDENS There’s nothing to be afraid of, 


really 
MILES: I know that. Why are you afraid 
MISS GIDDENS: I suppose I suppose I'm timid, 


MILES: (Seriously) You shouldn’t be. Everything's 
the same at night as it is by day. You're in a room 
and it’s dark—-so you light a lamp and—there’s noth- 
ing but chairs and tables! Just as there always wer 

He gives a delighted laugh. Miss GwpENs 1s finding 


it difficult to retain her anger against him 
MISS GIDDENS: If everything were as simple as that 


mites: But it is! Though grownups don’t see it 
usually. On the coach, the little girl’s mother was 
nervous about the wheel—-not while it was about to 
fall off, but after it was fixed. She said she was going 
to faint! All because the whee! might have come off 
which it didn’t. You see? It’s all in what you thin 


might happen. Most of the time it doesn't 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles 
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FLORA’S VOICE: Miles! 


MISS GIDDENS: Sometime——we must talk about— (She 
smiles at him .. . then she shakes her head) Not now. 
though. 


FLORA’S VOICE: I’m hid, Miles! 


MILES: You don’t suppose I might stretch my legs a 
bit out there, do you? 


MISS GIDDENS: And disappoint Flora who’s hidden 
and waiting ? 


MILES: No—lI couldn’t do that. could I? (He goes 
across to stairs) 


FLORA: Miles! 


MILES: I’m coming! (As he starts to climb stairs 

smiling at MISS GIDDENS) I’m glad you're here, 
Miss Giddens. I’m sure we'll get along splendidly 
together—I’ll catch you! (Goes off. miss GIDDENS 
picks up the letter she has started, looks at it, begins 
to tear it up) 


MRS. GROSE: (Entering. She is carrying a small bag 
and some books) Here are Master Miles’s books. 


miss 


MISS GIDDENS: (Rising quickly from the desk) I’ve 
been stupid, Mrs. Grose—how could I have been so 
stupid? You were right. I should have given him a 


chance. Well, I shall! 
MRS. GROSE: You've spoken to him, miss? 


MISS GIDDENS: Not about his school—not yet. How 
could I have made up my mind so quickly about him 

I who have brothers? When I think of the rage | 
felt toward him fifteen minutes ago! Oh. a fine 
governess I make, Mrs. Grose! 


MRS. GROSE: What will you say. then? 


MISS GIDDENS: In answer to the letter? Nothing until 
I’ve spoken to Master Miles 


.MRS. GROSE: And to his uncle? 


MISS GIDDENS: Qh, I shan’t bother Aim—I'll handle 
it myself. Master Miles will help me. He’s an intelli 
gent boy—I’ve been so unfair to him! Meeting him 
at the coach with what amounted to a stony silence 


Well—He’ll have his chance to tell his side of the 


story. Then, we'll see. 


MRS. GROSE: (Close to tears . but smiling) Miss 
Would you mind, miss? (They embrace——-then mes 


GROSE exils 


FLORA’S VOICE: (From room off staircase . shriek- 


ing with laughter) Oh, Miles! How did vou find me? 
MISS GIDDENS: (Smiling. Going to staircase) Flora 
FLORA: (Coming onto staircase) Yes, Miss Giddens? 


MISS GIDDENS: Don’t get so excited, dear 


FLORA: How can I help it? Miles is so clever at find- 
mg me out. Now he’s hiding She listens . . . then 


in a whisper) I hear him rustling, which means he’s 
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pretending he’s getting under the bed. But he won't. 
He’ll be somewhere else—and I'll never find him— 
It’s quite frightening! 


Laughing) To know someone’s there, 
in the room with you, and yet you can’t see them? 
But that’s the fun of it! 


MISS GIDDENS: 


rLorA: You hear them breathing right behind you 
but you don’t dare turn around to look ! 


MISS GIDDENS: And when you do they’re not there 


at all! 
rLoRA: You find them when you least expect to! 
MISS GIDDENS: They jump out at you! 


A terrible thing! But such fun! (As miss 
GIDDENS, laughing, goes to draw curtains at windou 


Poor Miss Giddens 


FLORA 


Do vou feel better. now? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Taken aback . not 


Better? 


drawing the 
irtains 


rLoRA: You know—about everything. 


MILES’s voice: (Calling) Flora! 


FLORA: (Running off) Oh, I'll never find you! (miss 


GIDDENS stares after her) I’ve found you! I’ve found 


t 
you 


MISS GIDDENS crosses room as though to go upstairs 
But as she reaches stairs she comes to a sudden stop 
. but she is fully aware of th 
man who has appeared, framed in the window, star- 
ing in from the garden. His face is close to the glass of 
the window. 


She does not turn 


Slowly, MISS GIDDENS turns to face him across the 
nor does she move 
until the man steps backward into the darkness of 
the garden. 

F, ra moment after he has gone, MISS GIDDENS Tre- 
mains still. Then she runs to window, opens it, and 
goes out into the garden after him 


oom. She does not cry out 


There is an absolute silence for a lone moment. 

MRS. GROSE enters room from door. She comes to an 

ibrupt stop, her hand covers her mouth to stifle a 
ream ... for MISS GIDDENS has reappeared in the 
indow, framed there, blank terror apparent in her 
. 


MRS. GROSE: What-——-what in the name of goodness 


; the matter? 


MISS GIDDENS: He was here-—again 


MRS. GROSE: Who. miss? 


MISS GIDDENS: He stared in at the window—just as 

did in the garden this afternoon. He stared—only, 
his time, he looked right past me as though he were 
Shrill, excitable laughter 
mes from MILES and FLORA as they play in their 


)M. MISS GIDDENS looks up at staircase 


ooking for someone else 


MRS. GROSE: Do vou fear for then 
MISS GIDDENS: Don’t you 


IRS. GROSE: But—what is he like 





fred fehl 


MRS. GROSE: A gentleman? Not he! 


Beatrice Straicut, Isopet ELsom 


MISS GIDDENS: No one I've seen around here—He 
has red hair—very red, close and curling. A long pale 
face. His eyebrows are dark—-dark and arched. His 
eyes seemed sharp 


strange—awfully. I only know 


clearly that they are small and—very fixed—(mnrs. 
GROSE stares at her with a horror that grows as she 
continues) His mouth is wide, his lips thin. He’s tall 
erect—-well dressed. but certainly not—a _ gentle- 


man 


MRS. GROSI Gasping) A gentleman? Not he! 


MISS GIDDENS: You know him 


MRS. GROS! Almost a whisper) Quint 


MISS GIDDENS: Quint? 


MRS. GROSE: Peter Quint. His own man, his valet, 


when the master was here. When the master left, 


Quint was alone 


MISS GIDDENS: Alone? 
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FLORA: I know! I know! I get a funny feeling that 
something's going to happen. 


Iris Mann, Beatrice Straicut, Davin Coe 


MRS. GROSE: Alone with us. In charge 
MISS GIDDENS: And then 

MRS. GROSE: He went 

MISS GIDDENS: Went where ? 

MRS. GROSE: God knows where. He died 


MILES’S and FLORA’S childish laughter comes shrill) 
from the room beyond the landing. The laughter con- 
tinues, excitably, playfully as 


LIGHTS DIM FAST 


SCENE FIVE 


SCENE: The following morning 
It ts a bleak and rainy morning. A cold, gray light 
comes from the garden in which, no doubt, ever) 
twig on every tree is dripping 
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MILES and FLORA are seated at desk. They are hard 
at work at some task set them-by MISS GIDDENS 
MISS GIDDENS is seated on loveseat. She ts working 
on some embroidery which is stretched before her o» 
a frame. On the loveseat, beside her, lies a small box 
of pencils and schoolbooks. Every now and then, she 
looks up to stare at one corner or another of the 
room, Every stab of her needle shows the tension un 
der which she now lives 


Phe only sound 1s the high, thin scratching of slat 
pencils on slates as MILES and FLORA do their tas! 
a nerve-i img sound 1 und that continue 


with nail-bitine insistenc) 
MISS GIDDENS presses her hand onto her forenead 
FLORA Looking at MISS GIDDENS) Why are you 


doing this? (She repeats MISS 


] 


GIDDENS S_ gesture 
You looked as though you wer pushing somethine 


away She goes to windou 
MISS GIDDENS: Flora. Sit down 


FLORA: (Looking out into garden) Oh, look! There's 


a bird with an enormous worm! Mavyn’t we go out 
Miss GIDDENS: (Sharply) Certainly not. It’s raining 


FLORA: Oh, no, it isn’t. It’s dripping from every twig 
and leaf and branch, but 


MISS GIDDENS: Will vou sit dow? 


FLORA: Why, of cours Returns to desk, mmed 
ately, and absorbs herself in her task. After a mo- 
ment Oh, Miles! Your pencil does have a ternibl. 
squeak ! 


MILES: I can’t help it, vou know 


FLORA: Can’t you? I thought you were doing it on 
purpose. I wish J could—(She tries. Her slate pencil 
snaps in two) Oh, dear 


MISS GIDDENS: Now, what’s the matter? 
FLORA: It’s my pencil 


MISS GIDDENS: You shouldn't bear down on it so 
(Reaching into box beside her) Here’s another 


FLORA: (Going to her) Does the squeak of Muiles’s 
pencil send shivers through you? It does through 
mé 


MISS GIDDENS: (Shortly) No. (Repenting) | know it’s 
a horrible day—-but could vou trv and do your task 


Quietly, dear? 


FLORA: Does your head hurt. Miss Giddens? Oh, 
Miles—poor Miss Giddens 


MISS GIDDENS: (Trying to laugh failing miser- 


ably) Flora—Flora, dear, my head doesn’t hurt 
FLORA: Doesn’t it? (Takin: 
MISS GIDDENS’s hand) You're warm. Miles? I do be- 
lieve Miss Giddens has a fever! 


Sitting on loveseat 


MILES: Has she? May I get you a cup of tea. Miss 
Giddens? Or a plaster 


MISS GIDDENS: (Laughing though nearer tear 


A plaster? Whatever for? I’m not ill, you dear 


things! It’s the rain—and not being able to go out 
into the garden—and tiring my eyes with—with this. 


She sticks her needle into the embroidery) 


rLorA: Then, why do you bother about it if you 
don’t like it? 
MISS GIDDENS: (7 rying to laugh) It’s my task for the 
like your spelling and geography—though noth- 
ing seems to be getting finished while we go on about 
nothing 


day 


It’s the rain that does it. J] know 
I’m all turned about when I wake up and find the 
sun isn’t out. 


MILES: because 


FLORA: (Excitedly) I know! I know! J get a funny 
feeling that something's going to happen! I wait all 
It’s so disappointing 


davy—but nothing ever does 


what with having to stay in 
MISS GIDDENS: Well, you're not going out 
FLORA: Not even with a hat? 


MISS GIDDENS: Not even with a hat! 


MILES: Don’t keep on at Miss Giddens like that, 
Flora. We must do what she wishes, you know 
MISS GIDDENS: (Almost breaking down. Her hand 


going to her eyes 


then quickly away) I 


FLORA: Of course we must. 


shoulder 


Putting her arm around 


MISS GIDDENS’S I’m 


being naughty, 


art n't I 


MISS GIDDENS: No. It is I who am behaving wickedly. 
What a grumpy, old governess you have! 


FLORA: (Kissing her—with charming 


You’re not grumpy at all! Is she, Miles? 


affection 


MILES: Of course she isn’t. Though I wouldn’t won- 


} | 
der if she were 


FLORA: Nor would I—-with everything so horrible 


MISS GIDDENS Hardly able to breathe) Horrible 
FLORA Softly) Why, yes—you know. (Smiling uf 
at her) The rain—Miles’s squeaky pencil—and my 


naughtiness—why! I wasn’t even trying to be good! 


MISS GIDDENS: 


Almost crying with relief But you 


good! You both are! 


FLORA: Well, I might try a little harder, don’t you 
think? 


DENS S 


Disengages herself, Le ntly, from 
Goes fo dest 


MISS GID- 


irms 


MISS GIDDENS Rising quickly Why—no! Why 


should vou? If it’s gloomy outside—-that’s no reason 


why we should be gloomy here! Let’s play! 


FLORA: ( Delightedl) 


Play ? 


MISS GIDDENS: Yes! Why not? 


We've worked, haven't 


we Well. then 7 FLORA You can choose the 

rame ! 

FLORA! Hide ind-seek ! 

MISS GIDDENS: No! (So sharb is MISS GIDDENS S voice 
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that FLoRA’s hand goes to her mouth as though she 
had screamed 


FLORA: (In tears looking down at floor . . . whis- 


pering) I’m sorry. I thought you said I could choose 
the game 


MISS GIDDENS: (Going swiftly to her. Kneeling before 
I did. I did say that 

and you may. But let’s not hide from each other. Mrs. 
dusted and tidied all morning and it 
kind of us to—-to untidy the room all 
And what's the fun of hide- 


and-seek if you can’t pull the beds apart and hide in 
cupboards 


her—taking her in her arms 


Grose has 


wouldn’t be 


over again—would it? 


Ame 


FLORA Without spirit) Then 


you choose a game 


MILES: J shall 
MISS GIDDENS: You see, dear? Miles has an idea! 
MILES Rising from desk) Dressing-up. 


That’s a wonderful game! I can re- 


MISS GIDDENS: 
member “dressing-up” with my brothers and sisters 
on rainy days—why didn’t I think of it! 


much more fun than 


It’s ever so 
well, than anything else I can 


think of! We used to pretend—Oh, a hundred 
things! Here, use my handkerchief, dear—(Gives 
FLORA a handkerchief) Kings and queens—beggars 


and thieves! 


FLORA crestfallen) May we? 

MISS GIDDEN Rising to her feet) Of course you 
may. 

MILES: Come along, then, Flora. (Takes her hand. 


They cross to staircase 


MISS GIDDENS: Why 


where are you going? 


MILES: (At foot of staircase as FLORA continues up) 


To dress up. Didn’t you say we may? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Starting to follow them) Vll—I'll go 
with vou 
MILES: But then you’d know what we were—there’d 


be no surprise He turns and goes up the staircase 
to FLORA who waits. Together, they go off. Miss GID- 
DENS remains unable to move. She keeps her eyes on 
tqgircase. Not the slightest sound is heard. It is as 
though the trees in the garden had stopped dripping, 


as though the earth itself had stopped turning. mrs. 


GROSE enters 
MRS. GROSE: (Staring at MISS GIDDENS. Softly) Miss? 
MISS GIDDENS Almost inaudibly) 1 let them go. 


Mrs. Grose. I let them go 


MRS. GROSE: Where. miss 


MISS GIDDENS All the 
garden seems to come indoors 
hands Her 
All morning I kept them with m: 
let them go 


Up ther bleakness of the 


MISS GIDDENS 


covers 
her face orth her 
I let them go 


Now I’ ve 


voice comes wearily) 


MRS. GROSE: Couldn’t you stop them? 
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MISS GIDDENS: Why—where are you going? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Her hands dropping from her 


Jace 


How? What reason could I give them? I see a man 


— 


at the window— I ask vou who it is. You tell me who 


it was—that he is dead Violently) Last night it 
was as though a nightmare possessed me! It was a 
nightmare I told myself——it would pass, it must pass ! 
All the things I would have asked you had I been 
able—I couldn’t come to you even when the children 
were in bed. I couldn’t allow myself to think further 
it was a nightmare! I told myself it would pass! 
But it is no longer dark—-it is daylight. And I kn 
it. A man, something that was a man, looked in at 
me from its grave! (Her voice never rises above a 
harsh whisper) Should I call them now? What shail 
I say to them? 


MRS. GROSE: Miss, I 


MISS GIDDENS Without interruption) I can’t go uj 


\ 
after them! I made Flora cry because I wouldn’t let 
her plav hide-and-seek. Because I thought of them 


wes 


Davip Cote, Ir1s MANN, BEATRICE STRAIGHT 


nding and ot how | would go through the rooms 
and find each one empty! I would call to them 


they wouldn’t answer. They would be up there alon 


What would come at the first from one room and 
then—from another? Why has he come back! (Her 
words die away. She stares through the dimness at 


MRS. GROSE. Little but their faces can be seen, so 


feeble is the light from the garden . so strange al 
morning... much more, this dimness, than that 
ss of light that comes from a cloud passing over the 
sun. MISS GIDDENS move lowly, across to MRS. 
GROSE until she is but a step from } Mrs. Grose 
How did he di 
IRS. GROSI Quint: Qu led early One mornings 
on the road from t village. They said at the 
inquest, that he had s| 1 on the icy slope. He had 
been drinking. Ther ound on his head 
from falling they 1 But I saw him. It was I whi 
found him The wound \ te rrible He had died in 
yain | such pain. M It was there in his 


face. His eyes were still opened. . . . It was an acci- 
I knew it couldn't be 
things in his life that would have accounted for vio- 


dent for there were 
nce done him. 


MISS GIDDENS: What things 


N lu mbly 
disorders 


Dis 
guess at 


GROSSE: 
Secret 
Again, the 


MRS as though beaten 


orders vices I don't 


silence crowds the room 


MISS GIDDENS: (As though a great weight presses on 
her) They have never mentioned the time they were 
with him—his name 


MRS. GROSE: Don’t try them—don’t try them, miss 


MISS GIDDENS: 


and Miles? 


Were they together—-often? Quint 


MRS. GROSE: (Tremendous disgust bursting from her) 


It wasn’t him! It was Quint’s own fancy! 


To spoil 
1 


him? Quint was much too free! 


MISS GIDDENS: Too free with Aim? With that child 


MRS. GROSE: Too free with everyone ! 


Mrs. Grose! 


MISS GIDDENS: 


MRS. GROSE: 7 knew it! But the master didn’t! 


MISS GIDDENS: And you never told him? 


MRS. GROSE: He hated complaints ! 


MISS GIDDENS: I would have told! 


MRS. GROSE: I was wrong——-I was wrong—but I was 


afraid— 


MISS GIDDENS: Afraid? Afraid of what? 


MRS. GROSE: Of Quint. No one could go against him. 
He fancied himself master. He used his position here 
to do what he wanted. Oh, he was handsome enough! 
But evil 


He was a devil! 


such power he had over people! 


Not of his 


effect on the children? They were in your charge! 


MISS GIDDENS: You were afraid of him! 


No! 


ter hated complaints! If people were all right to Aim 


MRS. GROSE: They were not in mine! The mas- 


he wouldn’t be bothered with more ! So Quint gave 


ill the orders, even about them 


MISS GIDDENS: And you could bear it! 


MRS. GROSE: No! I couldn’t--and I can’t now! 

MISS GIDDENS: The thought striking he ith tre- 

mendous power Why has he come back? Not 

not She turns, looks up at staircase as children 

ippear. FLORA has dressed herself in what might haz 

heen a curtain once heavily brocaded cloth that 

gleams about her shoulders, is caught at her waist by 

i ribbon to fall behind her in a long train. On her 

head is a pincushion. MiLEs appears. He has wound 
heet about his head to form a turban. He bend 

jown, gathers FLORA’S train him and 

moving slowly as though part of an outlandishly cos- 


; 


down the statrcase. 


MISS GIDDENS 


imed masque they continue 


\ f 7 sound comes trom 








FLORA: 


At foot of 


staircase) | have borrowed your 
pincushion, if you don’t mind—(Then she and MILes 
bow low to each other and cross the room to the 
piano. FLORA stops, listens, smiles) “Thunder” 
MILES bows to her and, taking a taper from a box 
on the piano, lights it and applies the flame to the 
candelabra) Miss Giddens, dear? Would you and 
Mrs. Grose sit there? (She makes an airy gesture 
toward the loveseat. MISS GIDDENS and MRS. GROSE 
obey, silently. They sit, stiffly . hardly visible in 
the light from the candelabra on the piano. MILES 
arranges FLORA’S train about her feet. They, again, 
bow to each other) Now, I shall sing a song and 
Miles shall play for me. (MiLEs seats himself at the 
piano, strikes a chord. FLORA, very grandly, clasps her 
hands together and sings 


Once there was a merry king, 
Who had a face of blue 

He lived in a room 

At the top of the stair 


With his handsome daughters two-oo, 
With his handsome daughters two. 


Che older girl was tall and broad, 
Che tallest girl was she, 

She combed her hair 

Each early morn 

With the top of a chestnut tree-ee, 
With the top of a chestnut tree. 


The younger girl was small and thin, 
The smallest girl was she 

She washed her face 

In a walnut shell 

And galloped away on a flea-ee, 

And galloped away on a flea. 


Now. Miles shall sing for you and 7 shall play. 
(MILES rises, bows to FLORA, dusts the piano bench, 
helps her to it, and when she is seated, arranges her 
train. He takes candelabra and holds it before him. 
He then bows to miss 
FLORA strikes a chord) 


GIDDENS and MRS. GROSE. 


(Candelabra in his hand 


What shall I sing 

to my Lord from my window? 
What shall I sing? 

For my Lord will not stay 


MILES: 


What shall I sing? 
For my Lord will not listen 
For my Lord is away 
Where shall I go? 


Whom shall I love 


when the moon is arisen? 
Gone is my Lord 
and the grave is His prison 


He begin 


GROSE 


to move U pstage. MISS GIDDENS and MRS. 
vatch him without moving. A strange, lou 
vibration begins; a discord of sound as though some- 
thing ? fy yin to enter the room soft but pre ’ 


tent 


What shall I say 


when my Lord con 


es a-calling 












F : 
f : What shall I say 
i when He knocks on my door 
iH What shall I say 
f when His feet enter softly, 
i Leaving the marks 
6 of His grave on my floor? 
: Then, I shall sing 
| and my Lord He will listen 
H Then, I shall sing 
and my Lord will not leave 
Hi reaches vindou 
Enter! My Lord! Come from thy prison ! 
Come from thy grave 
For the moon is arisen! 

1) hie sine the la l ne. he fhire thie ndou pen 
lhe silk curtat blow into the room Stef ping he- 
yond the threshold, he remains there, framed in th 
windou . lookin off the candle he holds Culler in 
the wind: the vibration rise oth the nd. He re 
mains motionle ,. ther 

' MISS GIDDENS Risine from loveseat, staring at him 
Mrs. Grose! He knows! He knows! 
FLORA: (Turning from piano. A puzzled frown mixed 
eith a strange half-smile om her face Softly 
i IK Ows hat. M iss Giddens { 
SLOW CURTAIN 
ACT TWO 
SCENE ONE 
SCENE: That night 
FLORA 1s heard singing 
FLORA S' VOICE Fri 1 room be yond stairs 
Singing 
© bring me a bonnet 
O bring me a bonnet. 
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O bring me a bonnet of bright rosy red 
With white roses on it, 

With white roses on it, 

O bring me a bonnet to wear on my head 


Halfway through song, lights 


S 


come up. One lam{ 
is lit. The curtains are drawn across window. MRS 
GROSE stands by piano, looking up at staircase, listen- 
ing to FLORA’S song. FLORA laughs as she stops sing- 


Isn’t that a lovely song, Miss Giddens? 


ing 


MISS GIDDENS’ voice: It is. Now go to sleep—and 


don’t pull the covers off MISS GIDDENS appears or 


slaircase 


FLORA 'S 


Phere’ 


Do come and sce what it is? 


VOICE: something dripping outsid 


my window 


MISS GIDDENS: It’s just the rain. 


FLORA’S voice: Is it stil raining? I don’t suppose 


we'll be able to go to church—shall we? 


MISS GIDDENS: I’m sure it'll have stopped by morning 


FLORA’S voice: There’s a beetle crawling on my neck! 


MISS GIDDENS: Good night. Flora. 


FLORA: (Coming onto stairs) Is the box with the 


) 


golden key opened yet 


MISS GIDDENS: (Starting down staircase) I'm afraid 


not. 
FLORA: I know what’s in it 
MISS GIDDENS: Continuing down staircase You 


can tell me in the morning. Go to sleep. 


FLORA: (Leaning on banister) 1 am asleep. I’m hav- 
ing a lovely dream. I’m on a ship called Bly. We’r 
going through a terrible storm. The waves are wash- 


ing over the decks and 


At foot oO] staircase 


bed this instant 


MISS GIDDENS: Flora! Go—to 
FLORA & 


goes up staircase and off 


Well, miss? 
but I thought, per- 


Softly (As MISS GIDDENS 


Forgive 


MRS. GROSE: 
looks at her me, miss 
before 


She 


may hav e said 


told 


haps—-whatever I perhaps 


their uncle should be now falters 


MISS GIDDENS: What should he be told, Mrs. Grose 


MRS. GROSE: I don’t know for certain—-but you would 


know what to say, miss 


How 


MISS GIDDENS: how would I say it? 


MRS. GROSE: You could write him 


) 


MISS GIDDENS: And what would you say? In a letter 


MRS. GROSE: But it isn’t my place, miss——to write 


MISS GIDDENS: (Intensely, but in a whisper) Then 
put yourself in my place 
What would their uncle 
tale of —After all—you haven't seen anything. What 
if J have been imagining things? Is there anything | 


could write that would make sense to him? 


understand what stops me. 
think if he should receive a 


MRS. GROSE: Write, miss. Ask him to come 


MISS GIDDENS: And have him laugh at me? (Des- 


perately) I’ve taken it on—whatever it is 
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MRS. GROSE: There’s only one thing that matters 
the children mustn't be frightened—if you won't 


write—then, take them away ! 
MISS GIDDENS: Where? 
MRS. GROSE: Anywhere—away from here 


MISS GIDDENS: If I took them away what good would 
that do? I should have to bring them back. This is 
their home. What reason would I give their uncle for 
keeping them away? 


MRS. GROSE: He won't ask, miss 


MISS GIDDENS: He would want to know why, if I 
kept them away ! 


MRS. GROSE: But we must protect them 


MISS GIDDENS: From what? From my imagination? 
What if I have been imagining things? Wouldn’t it 
be better if I left ? 


MRS. GROSE: You can’t leave, miss! 
MISS GIDDENS: I’m not trying to run from it! 


MRS. GROSE: You can’t leave unless you take them 
with you——away from here 


MISS GIDDENS: What if they see him—-and pretend 
they don’t 


MRS. GROSE: You mustn’t think that. They wouldn't 
MISS GIDDENS: This morning 
MRS. GROSE: That—it was a childish game! 


MISS GIDDENS: It seemed a game to you! Was it more 
than that? Am J wrong in believing it more than 
that? 


. 


MRS. GROSE: (Bewildered, despairing) More? 


MISS GIDDENS: You saw—and heard Miles! 


MRS. GROSE: Playing a game! 


MISS GIDDENS: You said Quint spoiled him—was too 
free with him 


MRS. GROSE: You can’t blame Master Miles for that! 
No one could go against Quint! 


MISS GIDDENS: What effect did it have on him? 


MRS. GROSE: (She does not understand. But what sh 
senses makes her protect Mites. Always she believes 
him innocent) On Master Miles? I saw nothing, 
nothing wicked in him. I’ve never said to you that 
I saw anything bad. I saw the restlessness in him, yes, 
to be with Quint to talk to him—to ask questions. 
Before MISS GIDDENS can speak) But could you 
blame him for that? It was what any boy would feel 
having no father, needing a man’s companionship. 
Quint encouraged him 


MISS GIDDENS: How? 


MRS. GROSE: How? I—Taking him away from his 
lessons—continually—Taking him away for hours— 
Trying to clarify it to herself, excuse it) Miss Jessel 

the was the governess—she didn’t forbid it. What 
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could J do? I could only watch and yet do nothing 
to see—as I saw, from early morning, the restless- 
ness in Master Miles to—go out across the garden 
with him—holding onto his hand and asking ques- 
tions in a voice that came to me—clear as I stood at 
the window—I heard his questions—but Quint's 
answers? I never heard them. His voice kept low 
until it brought the child’s down to a whisper—both 
figures moving away—-And I unable to go after 
them—(For a moment, her sobbing is the only sound) 
Miss Jessel—she didn’t forbid it—and I—I was told 
to mind my business 


MISS GIDDENS: Then-——you were aware of 
MRS. GROSE: Nothing wicked in Master Miles! 


MISS GIDDENS: 


The picture is complete for her, sud- 
denly. It needs great control for her to be able to 
speak) But you know Quint for what he was! 
Couldn't he have corrupted Miles? And couldn't 
Miles have deceived you with pretended innocence? 


MRS. GROSE:! Fooled me? 


MISS GIDDENS: Would he have wanted you to know? 


MRS. GROSE: Know what, miss? 


MISS GIDDENS: Whatever they were—the things that 
Quint told him-——(She stops in horror at what she 
suggested. She remains staring into space as though 


the thoughts hold her 
upon it within herself . 


as though she elaborates 
. until, whatever conclusion 
he has reached, it ove rpowers her... . Weakly, Spent 
with emotion) I don’t know 
know—I don’t know—let me sit in your room for a 
while She moves, slowly to Left; Mrs. Grose fol- 
lows her not looking at her) I must be careful 
Reaches desk blows out the lamp on desk 
[ must be careful in what I think—-(They exit) 
As room remains dark but for a faint, gray moonlight 


Am I wrong? I don’t 


from the garden, a soft music enters ... a suave 
atonality . . . then a diminuendo until nothing but 


the loud ticking of a clock is heard to sharpen each 
econd that passes. Then, clearly, the clock chimes 
two ...anda silence follo sudden and ap- 
palling. From the landing a small whiteness passes 
ynto the stairs and down to the room and across the 
faint light from the garden. It disappears in the shad- 
ows. Another whiteness descends the stairs. From 
the piano comes a run of notes—then a quick bright- 
ness as a match is struck. In this light, FLORA becomes 
visible as she lights a candle on the candelabra and 
takes it with her. She wears a long white nightgown. 
MILES comes from staircase. He wears long white 
nightshirt. He stops and sits on floor. He is intent on 
something that he creates on the floor before him— 
comething that is soon recognizable as being the be- 
ginning of a house of cards. FLORA, standing at his 
side, watches silently as the miniature paper walls 
rise. Then she bends down, blows at them, and they 
collapse. She and MILES laugh, softly, and the build- 
ing of the house starts again. They are playing a 
game, as children will, during forbidden hours, and 
their movements are unhurried and self-assured. In 
the small light of the candle, they seem self-contained 
although, against the high walls and along the wide 


~ 
~ 
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FLORA As though tartled—droppain the candl 


Oh! I’ve burnt my finger! How you startled me, 
Miss Giddens, dear ! 


MISS GIDDENS A meakes from a nightmare 
Who is it! Who 1s it! 


FLORA: It is 1, Miss Giddens—-and—(She gige 
Won’t Miles be surprised. He’s in the pantry 


MISS GIDDENS: Who is it! 


FLORA: (Gently) It is I. Flora—-We’ve been naught 
Miles and | 


MISS GIDDENS: Who was that! 
FLORA Where 


MISS GIDDENS: Qn the staircase 


FLORA: (As though bewildered) Vhere? There's no 
one there Looking at MISS GIDDENS-——as thougn 
tbout cry) You're frightening me 

MISS GIDDENS: You're ? frightened ! 

FLORA: (Laughs delightedly) Oh, you're teasing me ! 


Turning to MILEs as he enters, a plate of cake in h 
hand) We're caught, Miles! Miss Giddens has caught 


us being naughty 





FLORA: Now. Miles shall sing for you and / shall play MILES Smili Is she verv angry 


Davin Corr, Irts Mann, Bearrice STRAIGHT / 


FLORA MISS GIDDENS) You're not, are you 


lo MILES, who joins her) I don’t think she is. She's 


still half-asleep, I expect—-and she'd like to get—t 


bed—-and—so should we—and She looks longingly) 

, it the plat in his hand we'd better not have any 

ioo?r, thew shadou ale distorted and enorn i d 1 ; 7 ’ ’ 

; } ; , ake Her ce dropping to a whisper) 1 don't 
hough other beings within the same room . ‘ - ; 

. 5 think she’d like it if we did. (mites places plate on 
mites: (Softly) There is some cake in the pantry desk) I've been punished-——I burnt my finger They 
FLORA smiles and nods. MILES moves quickly and ross t taircase and begin t ip. MISS GIDDENS 
silently off. FLORA kneels before the cards strewn o1 tares at them as though she does not see them, She 
the carpet her left hand holds the candle above he eem etf-contained ye er ind undelte] « 
head—her right hand shifts the cards. She brings on vhat she has witnessed. Lhey smile at her as the) 
close to he rT, peering at il As She does this, the hour eacl Of vi) Good ; ht Miss ( ride ns, deal 
of a woman appears ) fhe sfaircase { { ma MILES (;,o0o0d nignt. \ Cridade ns Lhe prot For 

: He ; 
dressed in dee pe sf blac! tail and rigid. FLORA 1 moment. MISS GIDDEN 10¢ notn 4 
carefully returns the card ts pack, slowly rises é 
MISS GIDDENS Vuml Who was it She est 
her feet and, turning, faces th figure nil fait 
; fal) 7 / ; a / f 
stretching out her hand toward ; 
She Ks foward the [ ? fiir there 
As though in answer, a deep moar mes {ror } hi he pale ? ) } he 1 nebulous distance 
figure—a wretched sound without pity | an} f the arden. She n thy uttered card 
sound which continues for a long moment. As this places the candli kK on ti r ana ly, 
moan dies away, the door opens. MISS GIDDENS take heside it. H ha wal ards. 
a single step into room. She carries a light d candl W hisher 
She stares directly il thre NOUTEe ther if FLORA T} ' 
“ayia hee 3 Who was it \/ p 
figure moves away into the shadow t} 
lg ( é aia) nds ¢] p king , H, ha 
and is no lon fr S€@@)? 
h f irtai rd. S } ] } j 
FLORA turns slowly and kneels again before the card wins ceinel ulling ne pate gh / if 
her candle held high—fully awa f MISS GIDDEN garden, shutting herse th the candlelight ar 
j / MW 
FLORA: (Singing softly, as she picks up one card ana 
then another Was it S/ hal } } ld 1 quick ? é? 
} iol ’ tho» } ? } ; 
a g g g 
Che queen of hearts 
Now. as si P j hin. a 
She made some tarts ‘ 
ney i ra 7? ave fad } far 7 
All on a summer's day 
”? not re } j ? 1? a ’ 
MISS GIDDENS Her voice thin and like the scratcl in her sleep; the broke) meaning little 
of a ual) Who ts it! | themselves. but ail sementary vel mf 
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1 whole, filling the room with the completeness of a 
nightmare. Her body passes through all the extremes 
terror, from utmost rigidity to spasmodic trem- 


I—I—I must sleep-——I must sleep—lI can’t sleep 
Her movements take her to the desk) I must write 
[ must write—What shall I write? What shall I 
say? I must sleep—I can’t think—I must write 
Suddenly—running to foot of stairs 
Who was it? 
Was it she 


hands saving the rest of her body from reaching the 


/ 


staring up 
She becomes rigid 


She suddenly collapses to her knees, her 


What were they doing here? (She picks up a card as 
though seeing it for the first time 
Do they know? What is it? What is it? What is it? 


MISS GIDDENS S body crouches down until her arms 
er ner head, he hau touches the floor. No sound 


mes from her 


FLORA appears. Silently, swiftly she moves down the 
fairs and to the window. Almost without disturbing 
he curtains, she gets behind them. Miss GippENs lifts 
her head as though listening. She lifts herself from 
he floor. Her movements are uncertain as she goes 
the window. Then, sharply, she pulls at the curtain 
ord. The curtains part—F.ora is standing quietly 


facing into the garden 


FLORA Smiling at MISS GIDDENS) Why, I thought 
[ saw you walking in the garden—(She slips past 
MISS GIDDENS, who makes no move to stop her, and 
running across the room and up the staircase 
ind off 
MISS GIDDENS pushes at the window. It swings open. 
The moonlight is brilliant, white but cold. It floods 
the room throwing MISS GIDDENS’S shadow far behind 
her. She ste ps backward into the room as the shadow 
f someone in the garden follows her. She stops. 
MILES appears at window. He is wearing his night- 


hirt. His feet are bare. He remains on the threshold. 


MISS GIDDENS: Her voice barely audible 


you get into the garden? 


How did 


MILES: (Smiling) Through my window. 


MISS GIDDENS: And why did you go out-——-What were 
you doing there— 


MILES: If I tell you, will you understand? I did it to 
have vou do this. 


MISS GIDDENS: Do what? 


MILES: Think me, for a change, bad. When I’m bad 
I am bad. (Laughs softly) 


MISS GIppENS: And—how did you know I would find 


MILES Oh, | planned that with Flora. She was to 
yet up and look out—-and you were to find her. And 


you did, didn’t you? 
MISS GIDDENS: You didn’t think that I might be dis 
leased 


MILES: Oh. ves. How otherwise should I have been 
bad enough? Are vou angry 


MISS GIDDENS: Your feet are wet. You might catch 
cold. You must go to bed. (She does not move but 
stall faces the window as MILES comes from window 
and starts toward staircase ) 


MILES: (Stopping) Why don’t you stop it? 
MISS GIDDENS: Stop what, Miles? 


MILES: What you are doing. 
MISS GIDDENS: What am I doing, Miles 


MILES: (Although he does not raise his voice there 
is @ new sharpness in it) For one thing, you’res 
meddling. You can’t stop me going out if I choose to. 
You’re just a governess. Wouldn’t it be better if you 
remembered that? (Starts to move across to staircase 

. his voice now charming and casual. He laughs 
softly, charmingl) 
It is difficult, isn’t it? This whole situation? ( Reaches 
staircase . . . starts up it. Speaking over his shoulder 
Couldn’t you write to my uncle? (As MISS GIDDENS 
neither answers nor moves 
You can’t, can you? He so hates being bothered 
Stops and looks at her for a moment 
Oh, it isn’t that I mind being with you and Mrs. 
Grose and Flora—(Smiling 
I rather like it—and I do like you 
tinues up staircase 


Turns and con- 


But is it the best thing? Being with a governess all 
the time? (Paus. then, very softly, casually) 
A boy wants other things, you know-—— (He turns 
away, exits beyond bend of staircase 


MISS GIDDENS remains in the strained, staring posi- 
tion she has taken. Her shadow curves and flickers 
in the candlelight—then, as though her body imi- 
tates the quivering of her shadow, she begins to 
tremble. Her mouth opens ... no sound comes from 
her. She remains thus, caught within a palpitation 
of terror. Then, as though awakening from a night- 
mare, she screams: 


MISS GIDDENS: Mrs. Grose! (As she screams, the 
clock chimes the quarter hour and, with this sudden 
sound, she moves—running to door. Throwing the 
door open, she leans into the darkness, off. 


Mrs. Grose! (As her screams die away a silence falls 
. . then the sound of the clock’s tick- 
ing seems to swell. She turns from the door. Her 
movements are mechanical as though she feels the 
need of movement without reason. In the candlelight, 
the is a figure dwarfed by shadow without substance. 
MRS. GROSE enters. She carries a candle; her hair is 
in two braids, a shawl is about her shoulders, she 
wears a nightgown, there are slippers on her feet. 
As MRS. GROSE enters, MISS GIDDENS’S words com 
pouring from her, her voice rising and falling 

questioning 


for a moment 


not waiting for an answer. MRS 
GROSE stands in stunned silence 
Why have you kept it from me 


MRS. GROSE: Miss—muss—I 


MISS GIDDENS: What have you kept from me? 
ing to look up at landing 


Twist- 
You must tell me—Miss Jessel_-why did she leave! 
Turning again to Mrs. GRosE. And—Miles—Going 


MRS. GROSI close to her) 111 make you tell me! 
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MILES: Whom shall I love when the moon is arisen? 
Gone is my Lord and the grave is His prison 


Davip Core, Isoner Er.som, Beatrice STRAIGHT 


MRS. GROSE: A dee p emotior beneath the bewilder- 


ment) What has she to do with Master Miles? 


MISS GIDDENS: What have you kept from me? 


Nothing 


could concern vou 


MRS. GROSE: I promise you—-nothing that 


1 


MISS GIDDENS: Why did she leave 


MRS. GROSE: (Against her will) I thanked heaven 


she left— 
Why? Why? 


MISS GIDDENS: 


MRS. GROSE: (Not understanding) She couldn't have 
why I held back what I know? 
About her? Because I couldn’t bring myself to think 
about her! When she left 
see her—Here—with two children! Not caring, you 
see! Thinking only of herself and of him! 


stayed—you ask 


when she left I wouldn't 


Using this house, every room—any room— I came 
upon them once in this very room sitting togethe: 
laughing together, loudly. And then at night th 
dreadful that toward morning was 
broken by her weeping. I would hear her walking 
through the halls calling his name. He did what he 
wished with her. She left to go home she said. And 


then we heard she had killed herself 


silenct alwavs 
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MISS GIDDENS: And yet you let the children be with 
them? You should have taken them away! 


MRS. GROSE: (Sobbing) They were not in my charge 


I was in no position 


What if the children were aware ol 


) 


MISS GIDDENS: 
the relationship 
MRS. GROSE: No! 


What if they used the children to hide 


what went on between then 


MISS GIDDENS 


MRS. GROSE: No-—-miss! 
MISS GIDDENS: They made the children lie to you! 
[low did they use them? What did they tell them, 


show them, make them do! 


MRS. GROSE: No, miss--no—it’s not possible ! 


MISS GIDDENS: /¢ is as though she speaks in her sleep, 


g 

she speaks not only to MRS. GROSE, but also to herse 
questioning and answering. And MRS. GROSE liste? 

a th ugh hie s caueni by fhe ame dream 

She Was here She li ol) KS up at staircase 

up there—-a woman— M Jessel—her eyes fixed on 


Flora fixed with a furv of 


get hold of her—to share with 
She’s come 


intention, as though to 
the child the torments 
You don’t believe m 


she suffers back ! 


Then ask Flora! No! She'll he! 
MRS. GROSI Miss how in vou! 
MISS GIDDENS: And Mile You should have heard 
him! Reminding me to keep my place! Not to 
meddle—in what? The look he gave me as he reached 


the top of the stairs Her head jerks away in Te- 


vulsion) It is difficult—even as one woman to an- 


to tell you what I felt as he stared down at 


a ( hild ! 


other 


me. He was not I felt obscene. 


MRS. GROSE: (Going quickly to her miss ! 


Stop it! 


Stop it, 
shoulders 


Takes MISS GIDDENS by the 


A long, dra won-out sigh comes from 
her. Her voice is and pleading) Help 
me—tell me Stay with 


MISS GIDDENS: 
now pilteou 


what to do. I am so tired 


me—-I am so tired 


Slou 


owt ba ( 
curtain beginning 


As MRS. GROSE again goes to her, takes her arm, gentl 


emotion that akin to fear. 


hut with an 


Help me 


vou help me 


dear God help ri I am so tired won't 


Mrs. Grose—won't you help me? 


SLOW CURTAIN 


SCENI The lik ving aftternoor 


Lhe ugh il has not rained for } urs, it is a vray day 
The curtains are pulled open but the French windou 
losed. Now and agai [} igh the scene, the light 


brightens and fades as clouds move away from or 


rowd over the sun. The chimes half-past one 
A t¢ wm moments pass 
MISS GIDDENS appear ? faircase 
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As MISS GIDDENS reaches last stair, MRS. GROSE ap- 
pears in garden, at window. She wears a bonnet; a 
shawl is about her shoulders. 


MRS. GROSE: As she pulls the window open, enters 
room. (To MIss GIDDENS) Good afternoon, miss 
She remains at window. She is obviously uneasy 
uncertain as to what should be her next move) | 
didn’t wake you, miss. I hope I did right. 


miss GIDDENS: (Her voice is flat, unemotional 
I heard you leave. I was not sleeping. I was writing 
a letter. 


MRS. GROSE: I am glad, miss— 


I have written to their uncle. I am 
resigning from this post— 


MISS GIDDENS: 


MRS. GROSE: Ah, miss— 
MISS GIDDENS: (Flatly) You suggested I should write. 


MRS. GROSE: Only to have him come here—to have 
him help 


MISS GIDDENS: He could only ask me to leave—I am 
saving him that trouble. The responsibility is too 
great 


MRS. GROSE: No, miss, please—you can’t 


MISS GIDDENS: It is not an hysterical letter, Mrs. 
Grose—I shall wait for his answer—Then I shall 
leave—( Desperately, though uncontrolled) 1 cannot 
stay here. Until I leave, I shall do my best. After 
that—-Where are the children? 


MRS. GROSE: In the garden, miss—I 


MISS GIDDENS: You left them? 


MRS. GROSE: It isn’t too damp, miss. They promised 
to keep near the house—and 


MISS GIDDENS: (Harshly) Tell them to come in. 


MRS. GROSE: (She stares for a moment at MISS GID- 
DENS) Yes, miss. (She turns abruptly away. Goes to 
vindow and into garden) 

Oh, there you are. Miss Giddens wants you to come 
in. (FLORA appears at window. She wears a bonnet, 
gloves, a neat Sunday coat. She carries a hymnal in 
her hand 


FLORA: (As she enters through window) Miles and I 
were talking about the soloist. She had such a squeak) 
voice ! Tra-la, she sang—but I thought she was chok- 
ing. J wouldn’t sing in a choir if I had a voice like 
that. Good afternoon, Miss Giddens 


MISS GIDDENS: Good afternoon—Flora—(They re- 
main where they are—as though each sizes up the 
other) Flora- 


FLORA: (Looking down at the floor—Quickly) Oh, 
look—a dead beetle! (Kneeling down to look) You'd 
never know it was dead except that it’s on its back 
and isn’t kicking—-Miss Giddens? Can you hear a 
beetle’s heart beating? 


MISS GIDDENS: No. 


FLORA: Can’t you? J can. This one is quite dead 
it isn’t trampled on or anything. It’s just dead. De- 
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cidedly dead. Do you suppose it smells? (She bends 
down until her nose touches the floor) It doesn't. 


MISS GIDDENS: Throw it outside—Flora. 


FLORA: (Picking up the beetle) Oh, no! Mayn’t I 
keep it? (Rising quickly before Miss GIDDENS has a 
chance to speak) I shall put it with my handkerchiefs 
and ribbons—(Running to staircase) Beetles don’t 
decay, you know—(Running up staircase) They get 
drier and drier like a twig—(Suddenly singing) 

Beetles don’t decay- 

Beetles don’t decay- 

Beetles don’t decay, my love, 

Beetles don’t decay- 


(She runs beyond bend of staircase 


MISS GIDDENS: (Again a strange panic begins to pos- 
sess her) Flora! 


FLORA: (From her room) I won't be long. (Singing 
Choose a ribbon blue 
Choose a ribbon red 
Better choose a ribbon black, 
For the beetle’s dead 
Oh! Miss Giddens! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Unable to move) What is it? 


FLORA: Another one! Another beetle! He was on my 
bed! Imagine finding beetles on Sunday! (Singing) 
Beetles on Sunday ! 
Beetles on Sunday ! 
What a lovely thing to find 
Two beetles on Sunday ! 
There—They’re tucked away in my ribbons. (Run- 
ning downstairs) 


Mrs. Grose hates beetles—(She stops—staring at MISS 
GIDDENS for a long moment. Then, in an excited 


whisper) Do you know what happened once? 


MISS GIDDENS: 


(Going to meet her—almost inau- 


dibly) Here—let me take off your hat. 


FLORA: (On lowest stair as MISS GIDDENS unties rib- 
bons) Once Mrs. Grose gave me some porridge and I 
ate all of it. And the last spoonful had a beetle in it! 
I chewed on it and chewed on it and it tasted like 
twigs. 


MISS GIDDENS: Let me take off your gloves. 


FLORA: (Stretching out her hand) I said to Mrs. 
Grose, Oh, look! I’m eating a beetle! And she said, 
spit out the nasty thing, Miss Flora; But I couldn't 
because I had swallowed it—and Mrs. Grose wouldn’t 
believe it was a beetle—so I said, Shouldn’t J know 
how beetles taste? And she got quite angry (As Miss 
GIDDENS suddenly kneels to pull her close and hold 
her tightly 


Why—you’re crying—Miss Giddens, you’re crying 

why are you crying? Are you ill, Miss Giddens, dear ? 
You mustn’t cry—it’s not going to church that makes 
you feel that way, I expect—(Pulling at miss cwp- 
DENS to make her rise 


We'll sit—over there 


very ge ntly 

Nodding at loveseat) 

And you may help me cut out pictures for my paste- 
book She leads Miss GIDDENS over to loveseat and 
MISS GIDDENS allows her as though she had no will 
of her own 


~n 








peers 
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Now—-sit here and don’t worry about a _thing- 

(MISS GIDDENS sits, her eyes tightly closed) 

When Miles and Mrs. Grose come in we'll sing a 
song or two or maybe play a game—quietly, as it’s 
Sunday—(Going to French window—looking out) 
I can see them—at the end of the garden—-Miles has 
lost his hat, I think—the careless boy—(Pause) 
He’s running away from Mrs. Grose and she’s having 
difficulty chasing him—he’s throwing leaves at her, 
now—(A strange, subtle sadness creeps into her voice) 
They're having fun—but so are we—TI don’t wish 
I were out there. I’d rather be here with you— 
(Her hands are clasped behind her back. She looks 
forlorn. Going to desk, pulling open a drawer, taking 
a sheaf of pages and a scissors) 


I haven’t cut out pictures since last summer—Now 
you can tell me what they mean—(Going to loveseat) 
Here’s a picture of a porcupine, but it says it’s a 
“Hysterix cristata.” And here’s a lizard, but under- 
neath is written “Lacerta Calotes.” Why? Miss 
Giddens, why? (She sits on loveseat, frowning) 


MISS GIDDENS: (In a low voice) Those are Latin 
names— 


FLORA: But isn’t this a porcupine? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Opening her eyes to stare at page-- 
blankly) Yes. 


FLORA: Then I shall paste it in my book and write 
“Porcupine” underneath it—(She busies herself with 
the scissors) 


MRS. GROSE’S VoIcE: (Distantly 
Master Miles! Master Miles! 


from the garden) 


FLORA: Miles is being naughty. (Continues to cut 

I can’t get all the bristles. They're too little. But 
they’re so many that I don’t think one or two will 
matter. (She places cutout beside her, carefully, and 
starts to cut another 

If it’s clear tomorrow may we go out on the pond? 
It’s pretty though it’s full of leaves and twigs. There’s 
a little boat tied under the willows 

there before he went away to school 


Miles used to go 


MISS GIDDENS: (In a small, tight voice) Alone? 


FLORA: (Intent on her cutting) Oh, no. And he told 
me he saw a hand waving on the bottom but Mrs. 
Grose said, stuff and nonsense! Stuff and nonsense, 
she said ! 


MRS. GROSE’S voIcE: Master Miles! Master Miles! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Suddenly sitting up—her back rigid 
—her hands clenched in her lap—her voice sharp 
and cold) With whom did Miles go? 

FLORA stares at her—the light seeps away. Everything 
in the room seems to lose its solidity and to undulate 
as though under water) 


FLORA: (Sharply) Oh, dear! I know it’s going to rain 
again! How dark everything’s getting—I can hardly 
see—and it isn’t even two o'clock! (The excitement 
that possesses a child when a thunderstorm is immi- 
nent seems to take hold of her. She scatters the pic- 
tures as she jumps up from loveseat) I must cover 
my beetles, poor things! (So quickly does she move 
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that MISS GIDDENS has no time to stop her. She runs 


up staircase—singing as she runs) 


Beetles don’t decay ! 
Beetles don’t decay ! 


Beetles don’t decay, my love! 
Beetles don’t decay ! 


MRS. GROSE’S VOICE: 


Master Miles! 


Nearer now) Master Miles! 


FLORA’S VOICE: (From her room off staircase 


Choose a ribbon blue ! 
Choose a ribbon red! 

Better choose a ribbon black! 
For the beetle’s dead! 


MISS GIDDENS does not call again. Instead, her eyes 
turn to look where, a part of the shadows, stands the 
figure of a woman as though just entering. Rigidly, 
this silhouetted figure remains, its head tilted toward 
the staircase on which FLORA now reappears—her 
eyes downcast as she steps slowly, from one stair to 
another. Her voice is low as though she speaks to 
herself. Softly) The poor, poor things—thought I'd 
forgotten them—thought I’d leave them there—get- 
ting colder and colder—of course I wouldn’t— 
(Singing, softly—eyes still on her feet as she descends 
staircase ) 


Put him in a box 
Put him in a box 
Put the beetle in a box 


MRS. GROSE: (Appearing at French window—Breath- 
lessly, as she enters room) Master Miles has hidden 
himself, miss! I’ve called and I’ve called—and 


MISS GIDDENS: (Rising from loveseat in one move- 
ment. Forcing herself not to scream) She’s there 
she’s there! (MRS. GROSE, a step beyond threshold, 
stops short. She stares at figure. Her hands cover he 
mouth) Flora! 


FLORA: (On last stair—staring at MISS GIDDENS) Yes? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Rigid—before loveseat) Look, Flora! 


FLORA: (Her eyes fixed on MISS GIDDENS) I 
see anything— 


I don’t 
MISS GIDDENS: There! There! There! You see her! 
You see her as well as you see me! 


FLORA: I don’t 
I don’t see. anyone 


-I don’t see anyone—really—truly 
Screaming as she runs across 
room to MRS. GROSE who ts staring at the figure 


I’m frightened ! 


MRS. GROSE: (Swtftly taking FLORA in her arms) She 
isn’t there! Nobody’s there! How can she be. She’s 
dead and buried! (She faces miss GippENS—all her 
protective instincts toward FLORA blotting out her 
terror 


FLORA: (Her face distorted with hatred—her voice 
choked and ugly—spitting the words at MISS GID- 
DENS) I see nothing! I never have! You're cruel! 
Wicked! I hate you! I hate you! I hate you! 
(Burying her head against MRS. GROsE) Take me 
away—take me away from her—she’s cruel 
away from her! Take me away 


take me 
take me away 
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MILES: I haven’t lied—you haven't asked 


wicked . . 
iwain...tI1 hate her 
quickly on Flora’s sobs 


her 
Lights dim 


I don’t want to see 
I hate her! 
ul hic h risé as 


SLOW CURTAIN 


SCENE THREE 


SCENE: 


Twilight. The same afternoon. 


The rain has passed, but through the window comes 
ilphurous light, coming directly into the room, 
vhich seems to deepen the shadows of the far corners, 


stress them so that the room ts divided into shadow 


r 


and ubstanc é. 


MRS. GROSE comes in. She has a coat over her arm. 

She is dressed for traveling. She is caught by the agi- 
n of de parture. 

MRS. GROSE: Miss? Miss Giddens? (At windou 

looking out to garden) Miss Giddens? 

MISS GIDDENS: (From loveseat) I am here 

MRS. GROSE: (Startled turning to her) The car- 

riage is waiting, miss—Everything we'll need is 

vacked: we must leave, now 

MISS GIDDENS: And Miss Flora? Where is she 


ROSE: In my She is dressed and wait- 


room 


fred fehl 





me anything I don’t want to answer. 


Davin Core, Beatrice STRAIGHT 


MISS GIDDENS: But she won’t come down? 


MRS. GROSE: She will—when we are about to leave 


I tried to get her to come to you 


MISS GIDDENS: But she wouldn’t. I didn’t expect 
her to 

MRS. GROSE: She will, miss—It’s only that she is 
afraid—-She’s frightened as long as she is in this 
house 

MISS GIDDENS: Frightened? That is anger, Mrs. 
Grose. 

MRS. GROSE: As, miss—If you could have heard her 


MISS GIDDENS: Crying? I did. And I heard you com- 
forting her. I know all the tricks she 
played to get your sympathy. 


must have 


it isn’t. It’s fear—so much 


She even made me promise 


MRS. GROSE: It isn’t that 
fear that child 
made me lock her in my room 


in 


MISS GIDDENS: (Quietly) So that 7 could not get 
to her 

MRS. GROSE: But only because-—because you might 
isk, again 


MISS GIDDENS: And because I wouldn't question her 


once we were in the carriage? I couldn’t, could I? 


With you there to stop me? 
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MRS. GROSE: I would have to. (Desperation) You are 
wrong about it. You couldn’t be right—Thinking 
that—about her—Please, miss, you will see—once 
out of this house—how wrong you have been— 
(Looking down at the coat she is holding) Here is 
Master Miles’s coat. Where is he? He must put his 
coat on—We must leave, quickly- 


MISS GIDDENS: He is in the garden. 


MRS. GROSE: (Turning to window) He must put his 
coat on—The carriage is waiting 


MISS GIDDENS: He knows that. 


MRE. GROSE: I shall call him. We must all leave, 
now 


MISS GIDDENS: He is hiding. He’s been hiding ever 
since he came back from church. He won’t come to 
you. 


MRS. GROSE: (Turning back .. . bewildered) Then 


you call him, miss. The carriage is waiting 
MISS GIDDENS: He is not going. 
MRS. GROSE: (Not grasping it) We all are 


MISS GIDDENS: He is staying here. With me. 
MRS. GROSE: (Unable to move) Why? 

MISS GIDDENS: I think it best. 

MRS. GROSE: To keep him here? In this house? 


MISS GIDDENS: You must take Miss Flora to’ her 
uncle. 


MRS. GROSE: And not-——-Master Miles? 
MISS GIppDENS: No. Not Master Miles. 


MRS. GROSE: Why? Why? You'd keep him here? In- 
stead of taking him away? Why? 


MISS GIDDENS: To face him with it. 


MRS. GROSE: What you imagine? You'd face him 
with that? 


MISS GIDDENS: What 7 imagine? After what you saw 
this morning? . 


MRS. GROSE: Because of it—because of what I saw 
we must take them away—(Running to window) 
Master Miles! Come in, Master Miles! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Raising her voice . . . but still with 
a tremendous control) He won't come to you! 


MRS. GROSE: (Standing at window ... her head bent, 
her whole body forced against her tears) Make him! 


MISS GIDDENS: He is hiding—-I went looking for him 
-I called to him—Once, I thought I saw him, 

amongst the trees—spoke to him as if he might be 

there—telling him that I wanted to help him—asking 

him to come to me—There was no answer. Then I 

saw clearly—what I must do 

MRS. GROSE: And if he doesn’t come—back ? 

MISS GIDDENS: The carriage will leave. He will think 

we've all gone. Then he will come to the house. 
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MRS. GROSE: If he does—how will you bring yourself 
to ask him? Can you face it? Not caring what you 
make a child meet with? 


MISS GIDDENS: Not caring? You have seen 


MRS. GROSE: (Violently . as a credo) Whatever 
I have seen—lI cannot believe them part of it! That 
this house is filled with evil, yes, I believe that. But 
that the children are? I cannot believe it! I cannot 
believe it! Take them away—-let us take them away! 


MISS GIDDENS: You can take Flora. . . . She is young. 
.. . She can be made to forget away from here... . 
But Miles? He must end it here. It isn’t easy for me 
... Mrs. Grose. I almost ran from it.... I sat there 
and had my thoughts take hold of me so that I would 
have screamed had my breath obeyed me... . All 
that was base in Quint lives in Miles. He lives with 
the memory, the longing for all that Quint taught 
him. I must free him of it. Even if I must Aurt him. 


MRS. GROSE: You'll drive him too far! No child could 
survive such terrors ! 


MISS GIDDENS: You will take Flora to her uncle. You 
will give him my letter! I have written what I be- 
lieve to be true. (Searching in desk drawer) But it 
isn’t here... 


MRS. GROSE: Think of the danger .. . come away... 


MISS GIDDENS: (Blankly) I put it here .. . in this 


drawer... 


MRS. GROSE: Then where is it? No! He wouldn’t do 
that... 


MISS GIDDENS: (Coldly, without emotion) You shall 
have to tell their uncle . . . I know you will tell him 
the truth. As much of it as you understand. And, now, 
you must go. (As though holding herself in readiness) 


MRS. GROSE: (As she exits, slowly) God help you. 
God help you both—( Exits) 


MISS GIDDENS does not move for a moment. Then she 
turns from the desk, mechanically, and goes to love- 
seat and sits there. Her face is expressionless. 

A low music is heard: A sonorous, slow-moving pass- 
ing-of-time. With this music the twilight fades . 
seeps away... until she can barely be seen. 

The strong clatter of carriage wheels passes through 
the garden and is gone. The high sound of insects 
toward night can be heard .. . and, always, the har- 
monies cross each other, until, as though Miss ciD- 
DENS’S thoughts merge into a single one, the clock 
is heard, alone: A climax of whirring works before 
chiming ... 

As the chimes die away, MILES appears at the window 
dimly seen .. . enters room. He comes into the room 


crosses——starts to climb stairs—stops. 


MILES: Why are you sitting in the dark, Miss Gid- 
dens? I knew you'd still be here. You know—I might 
have stayed out there, in the garden, quite a bit 
MISS GIDDENS lights lamp) only I thought 
of you sitting here. I thought, How dull for Miss 
Giddens. I thought, Why, I’m not doing anything to 
amuse her! Rude of me, wasn’t it?—leaving you 


alone? But I won’t anymore. (Puts his hands in his 


longer 
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nockets. Walks around the room as though master 
of the house) Well, here, we are. The two of us alone. 
| hope you don’t mind ? 


MISS GIDDENS: Being alone with you? Not at all. 
What else should I stay on for? Miles, I want to talk 
to vou. (She is afraid but does not show it) Miles 
You know—or perhaps you don’t—but, this is the 
first position I have ever held. 


Lightly) It’s been too much for you? But 
Flora’s gone and you were her governess 


MILES 
so it’s sort 
of a holiday for you, isn’t it? Not having her here? 


MISS GIDDENS: You—are still in my charge 


miLes: (Laughing for a moment) Actually, I’m not 


your responsibility, you know. 


MISS GIDDENS: You might as well accept me as being 
in charge of you. 


MILES: Does it make you happier to think that you 
are? (With a little bow) Very well, then, whatever 


you wish. 


MISS GIDDENS: What were you doing in the garden? 


MILES: Haven’t you ever been in a garden? 
MISS GIDDENS: Yes. 


MILES: Well? (Laughs lightly 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles—You could help me by being 
honest. 


MILES: I haven’t lied—you haven’t asked me any- 


thing I don’t want to answer. 
MISS GIDDENS: Are there such things ? 


MILES: You ask such funny questions! What was J 
doing in the garden. As though there were other 
things to do besides looking at or picking flowers or 


wading in the pond or climbing trees 


MISS GIDDENS: Then why didn’t you come to me 
when I called you! 


MILES Amazement) Did you? I saw you, you 
know. You were walking around, almost in a circle, 
looking from side to side as though you expected to 


meet someone 
MISS GIDDENS: Then why didn’t you come to me! 


MILES: I thought you wanted to be alone. I was 
quite close to you. I said, Miss Giddens! 


loud voice - 


in quite a 


MISS GIDDENS: That is not true. You never called to 
me! I should have heard you! 


MILES 


As though hurt) Why on earth do you ask 


me questions if every time I answer you you say it 


) 


isn’t true 


Because you are not answering me! 
Why don’t you tell me the truth! 


MISS GIDDENS 


MILES: I do. But you pay no attention to it. (Smiling 
Would you like it if I started asking you questions? 


MISS GIDDENS: I’d answer them 
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MILES: 
help 


You don’t understand. He'll hurt me. You can’t 


Davip Co.e, Beatrice STRAIGHT 


With terrible directness 
we with Mrs. Grose and Flora? 


MILES : Why, then, aren't 


MISS GIDDENS: Because—( Almost crying) Ah, Miles, 
you won’t come out with it yourself—how, then, 


can I? 


MILES: (With delight) You see? You won’t answer 


my question ! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Pleading . . 
trol her tears 


no longer trying to con- 
. . her tenderness) Miles, I’m not a 
cruel person. However unfair I may seem to you—I 
am not cruel. Sometimes I am foolish—I make mis- 
takes, and, at the moment, I am very tired. But 1 
am not cruel. I was taught to love people and to 
help them 
times, they didn’t want to be helped. Even if, some- 
times, it should hurt them. Whatever you may have 
done, whatever you may have done 
you. I have stayed here to help you 
your fault. It isn’t your fault 


I was taught to help them even if, some- 


I am not against 
I don’t think it’s 
Won't you let me help 
you, won't you? 


MILES: (His whole body rigid. A sneering smile on 
his face. He stares at her for a full moment) Why 
don’t you stop pretending? (They do not move, nor 
do they take their eyes from each other, for a long 
moment. An absolute silence fastens itself onto the 
room. Then Miss GIDDENS rises, slowly. Her body is 
as rigid as miLes’s. Her back as though held by steel. 
She ts stunned, emotionally, but she has not been 
swayed in her decision. She moves stiffly and with 
deliberate steps) 
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MISS GippENS: (As she crosses to desk—picks up tra) 
of food) You must be hungry. You—had—no—tea. 
I kept something for you. Sit down. 


miLes: I’m not hungry. 
MISS GIDDENS: Sit down. 


mites: (Sitting down at table) I’ve never eaten in 
here. It isn’t a dining room. What would Mrs. Grose 
think? (As MIss GIDDENS goes to loveseat—picks up 
embroidery) V'll get crumbs on the carpet—(As Miss 
GIDDENS pays no attention to him) Is Flora really ill? 


miss GIDDENS: (Not looking at him) She might have 
become so, had she remained. 


MILES: Why did Mrs. Grose lock her in her room 
today ? 


MISS GIDDENS: (Looking at him as he apparently con- 


centrates on eating) Don't you know? 
MILES: I can guess 

MISS GIDDENS: What? 

mILes: (Slight smile) She had a fever. 


MISS GIDDENS: (Looking down at her embroider) 
She—did not have a fever. You know that. (As Miss 
GIDDENS continues to sew, the figure of QUINT ap- 
pears at the window, outlined against the darkness 
the garden, his eyes on mices’s back. A high vibra- 
tion is heard, rising, as MILES stiffens in his chai 
fully aware of Quint. He begins to turn his head 
slowly. As he begins to turn his head, MISS GIDDENS 
raises hers to look at him. She is not aware of QUIN1 
MILES realizes this. With a sudden sweep of his hand 
he knocks his plate onto the floor. As the plate hits 
the floor, the vibration stops. QuINT disappears fro? 
windou 


MISS GIDDENS: Why did you do that! 


MILES: (Visibly trembling) Because—because | 
wanted to. Now-—I’ve made you angry 


MISS GIDDENS: I’m not angry, Miles 


MILES: (His face strangely drawn) Yes. You are. 
You're angry. We’re alone and there isn’t anyone to 
talk to and you're angry. 


MISS GIDDENS: If I am—-you’ve given me_ reason 


to be. 


MILES: (Tight-lipped. After a moment 
your brothers ever naughty? 


Weren't 
MISS GIDDENS: Sometimes they were—when thev 
were young. 


MILES: And now? Are they wicked in a grown-up 
way? 


MISS GIDDENS: I don’t know. 


MILES: (His voice d ying away almost peevishl) 
I—I wish I could go away 


MISS GIDDENS: To another school ? 
MILES: I don’t think I should suit any schoo! 


MISS GIDDENS: Why do you say that? 
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MILES: (Looking away from her) Do vou think | 


would ? 


MISS GIDDENS: I don’t see any reason why you 
wouldn’t—( Pause) You're like any boy 


MILES: (Almost a whisper) Am I? It would be easier, 
wouldn’t it, if we were all alike? There would be no 
need for these conversations, and you wouldn’t be 
upset and I—I’d be left alone. It’s odd though, but | 
don’t think I'd like it much, and yet I am alone, even 
now, quite alone 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles! 


mMiLEsS: And everything you do makes it worse. Be- 
cause you don’t think I’m like any boy, and you'r 
so certain. (Turning his head to look at her, slowly 
But you may be wrong, you know. (Slow smile 
And if you are—-what on earth shall you do? Is that 
why you’re afraid? (Softly but with terrible direct- 
ness) You are afraid, you know—(Looking at her 

then a sudden burst . . . a strange tempe? 
Why is it so bad—my throwing things on the floor! 
Why! Other people can do 


MISS GIDDENS: But there’s so much more— isn’t there ! 


MILES: (Looking down, quickly . . . fumbling wit! 
his napkin . .. Then ina small, 
Is there? (Softly) Other kinds of 


or what? 


taking his time 
care ful vou é 
naughtiness ? 


MISS GIDDENS: The real reason why you were out in 
the garden when you were supposed to be in bed! 


MILES: I told you it was to show vou that I 
MISS GIDDENS: And you took a letter from the desk 


MILES: (Looking from one spot on the floor to an- 


other. Finally staring down at his feet) Yes. 1 took it 
A long moment passes) 


MISS GIDDENS: Why did you take it! 
MILES: To see what you said about me 
MISS GIDDENS: You opened the letter? 
MILES: I opened it 

MISS GIDDENS: And-—what did you find? 


MILES: You said you were leaving—you said you had 
to leave—(Slowly looking up at her) You said, Dear 
Sir, I think that I am ill—(He speaks the words with 
a careful directness .. . straight at her. Neither moves 
for a long moment—nmILeEs never takes his eyes off 
MISS GIDDENS) 


MISS GIDDENS: (Her voice is low and unemotional 
What did vou do with the letter? 


MILES: I burnt it— 


MISS GIDDENS: Did you take other things? Is that 
what you did at school? 


MILES: Did I steal? 


MISS GIDDENS: Was it for that that you won't b 
allowed to go back? 


MILES: (He waits—as she does not answer) No. | 
didn’t steal 





MISS GIDDENS: Then—Miles. What did you do 
A low vibration, beginning as an almost inaudible 
hum, fills the pause ceasing with MILES’s next 


i ords ) 


mites: (Looking, as though in vague pain, all around 





the room—drawing his breath with difficulty) 1—well 

I said things 
MISS GIDDENS: To whom did you say them 
mices: (He gives a sick little headshake) I don’t 


remember their names 


MISS GIDDENS: Were there so many? 


MILES: No Those I liked 


only a few 


MISS GIDDENS: And they 


repeated them 


mites: To—those they liked. The masters heard 
I didn’t know they'd tell 


MISS GIDDENS: The masters never told——That’s why 


I ask you 


MILES: (In a low voice) 


I suppose they were too bad 
the things I said—to write home 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles 


MILES: (Almost a whisper) Yes? 


MISS GIDDENS: Where did you first hear these things? 


; 


MILES and MISS GIDDENS seem to free ze on 


GIDDENS’S last question) 


Why—I 


MISS 


MILES : I made them up 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles! 
MILES: (Whisper) Yes? 
MISS GIDDENS: Who told you to say them? ! 


MILES: I made them up—lI just told you that- 
Edging away from table) 


They came into my 
head 


‘He moves with small pauses and a seemingly 
casual manner) I would like to go to bed, now—I 


am tired—may I? 


MISS GIDDENS: What were they?! These things you 
said?! 


MILES: (At piano. Looking down at piano keys—a 
strange smile on his face) You wouldn’t like them. 


MISS GIDDENS: What were they, Miles?! 


MILES: 
much 


(Not turning—still smiling) You know so 
can’t you guess, then? 


MISS GIDDENS: Shall I tell you who it was that said 
them ? 


MILES: 
that’s all 


(Quickly) It was a boy 
I won’t say them again 


a boy at school— 
I promise 


MISS GIDDENS: Shall I tell you his name?! 


MILES: (Moving toward foot of staircase—Looking | 
at the floor as he walks, slowly) What does it matter? | 
It wasn’t anything— 


MISS GIDDENS: It wasn’t a boy at school! 


MILES: (Looking at her—sharply) You 


can’t get | 


away with this, you know! 
this! 


I know why you’re doing 


MISS GIDDENS: What did he say to you when you 
went walking by the pond? 


MILES: (Desperately) This afternoon? 
was there. Who would be there? 


Why no one 


MISS GIDDENS: Not this afternoon! 
MILES: When then? Yesterday? 


MISS GIDDENS: Not yesterday. Before I came here 
to live in this house. 


MILES: I was at school! 


MISS GIDDENS: And before that?! (Stronger, sharper 
vibration) 


MILES: (His head thrust out toward her) | know why 
you're asking me all these questions! You're afraid! 
That’s why! 


MISS GIDDENS: And not only the things you said— 
things you’ve done !—and what you might do— 


MILES: Oh, yes, I might! You're afraid—that’s why 
you try to make me admit something 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles! 


MILES: You're in it and you won’t stop at anything, 
will you? 


MISS GIDDENS: Miles! I want to help you! Let me 
help you! 


MILES: You keep saying that! But there’s nothing 
you can do, is there?! Because I know Flora isn’t ill 
—You frightened her because you didn’t know what 
else to do! 


MISS GIDDENS: (Moving toward him) Miles! 


MILES: (Stepping backward to staircase) But I’m 
not a baby! What are you going to do! What will 
you say to my uncle! He’ll laugh at you! (The vibra- 
tion grows all the while. Strange tonalities pass above 
it) I'll tell him! I'll tell him what you’re like! He'll 
believe me! I'll tell him that you’re vile—he won't 
believe what you say! Because you're dirty! Dirty! 
Dirty ! 


MISS GIDDENS: Youve never stopped seeing him, 
have you, Miles! 


MILES: Don’t ask me, Miss Giddens! 


MISS GIDDENS: 
you Miles? 


You still want to be with him, don’t 


MILES: (Before he can stop himself .. . a terrible 


He’s dead! 


scream 


As MILES screams, the figure of QUINT appears at 
the windou standing there, against the darkness 
. All the musical vibrations stop. 
But a low thumping is heard . . . a sound as that of a 
heart... low and in a broken rhythm 


of the garden 


MISS GIDDENS: (Now with a desperate pleading) 


Who, Miles! His name! Give me his name! 


He’s dead. He’s dead 


MILES: 








MISS GIDDENS: Give me his name Miss Giddens— Miss Gidds He spins as though 
a escape something. He tri ry out again . bu 

MILES Cryin He’]l hurt me Stop it, Miss f ; ' 

id ; he falls to the ground The sound of a heart stops 
( dens: : , , , ; . 
re QUINT slowly disappea nto the darknes rf th 
MISS GIDDENS: Reject him for he is here, now! garden 

' 

MILES Miss Gidden you don’t know you don't MISS GIDDENS Movi as {hougn udde nly released 
know ! .. swiftly she goes to mices and kneels beside him, 





taking him in her arms as if cradling him) He is 
gone—he is gone, Miles, dear Miles—and we’re alone 
and nothing can hurt you any more—nothing can 


MISS GIDDENS Re ect hi or he'll destroy you. I’m 


here to help you 


Rev in tow ee ee erate ee pine 


MILES: (Clinging to her desperately) You can't hurt you—Nothing can hurt you any more—nothing 
Don’t you see. You can’t. You don’t understand can hurt you 

i He’ll hurt me. You can’t hi Ip Her words are a soft, weeping hysteria. 

MISS GIDDENS: You will be free. Confess. His nam On these words she looks down at mites. Slowly, he 


arms release his body, and absolute horror mari 
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MILES Break Way) then oun l rermena is her face. 
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j ; c 1 ! an ! . . : . . a‘ 
{ directness) Quint! Peter Quint is MILES S body falls back, a thin, shrieking sound, 
. , ) ’ / } ; / ; . 
} l ound 1 isso? n roing 
. MISS GIDDENS: Now. Miles now a musical sound . it dissonant and pre g, 
heard. 
MILES: (For a moment there is alm absolute A sudden wind comes from the garden. The silk cu 
T} j nl as th laazd the j ry ” 7 
tence. 1é) ne onty und is the now-loud thump- tains at the window blow into the room. Dried lea: 
wirl across the threshold of the window. Even thi 
" a ay a ‘7 mie 7 | j ha ee b, ,7 7 
MILES , z tremend . uae ra moonlight, cold and gray, seems to enter and sur- 
rces himse irn to the window. Fa 0 the win- round MISS GIDDENS as she kneels beside MILES’s 
dou _ his arms flung before him a scream hod 
ta) 


7 ’ ’ ’ , 
eave m Leave me Ah—leave—m« As he . ‘Ai 
: you are free—-Miles—-you’re free. You're free 


screams, QUINT S arms rise before him as though to 


: ' wate Then her sobs distort her rds and cover them and 
i touch MILES ac? the distance. MiLES’'S body begins 


) to crumpli He half-turns back to MISS GIDDENS 


His mes thinly and prteousl 
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THE STRONG TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC 


is being installed—and fast—in theatres, night clubs, coliseums, 


arenas and stadiums, Circuses carry them. 
have no equal. 
to work. 
been installed in TV studios. 


The Stron 
liant, vine Bs snow-white spot. 
any 110-volt A.C. convenience outlet. 
It's easy to operate, 


Ice shows declare they 
Schools, universities and colleges are putting them 
They're used to spot the entrance of “rasslers." 
Industrial shows and conventions call 
for them. Even churches want them! Projectionists are buying them 
in great numbers and putting them out on a rental basis. 

Trouper assures a knife-sharp, steady, uniformly bril- 
It draws only 10 amperes from 


The automatic arc control maintains a con- 


They've adjustable, 


direction. 
violet filter holder. 


stant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. 
one hour and twenty minutes at 2! volts and 45 amperes. 
It makes the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. 


A trim of carbons burns 


The 


self-regulating transformer is an integral part of the 
base. The Strong Trouper is mounted on casters, is easily portable 
and as easily disassembled for shipping. 

A horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each 
A color boomerang contains six slides and an ultra- 


The optical system utilizes a silvered glass reflector and a two- 


element variable focal length lens system. 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


ALBANY, N. Y.—National Theatre Supply Co.; Albany 
Theatre Supply. 

ATLANTA—National Theatre Supply Co. 

ATLANTIC CITY—Boardwaik Film Enterprises. 

AUBURN, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment. 

BALTIMORE—J. F. Dusman Co.; Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 

BOSTON—J. Cifre, Inc.; National Theatre Supply Co. 

BUFF ALO—Dion Products; National Theatre Supply Co. 

CHARLOTTE—National Theatre Supply Co.; Standard 
Theatre Supply Co. 

CHICAGO—Abbott Theatre Equipment Co.; Gardner Jan- 
sen, Inc.; Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. ; "Midwest Stage 
Lighting Co.; Midwest Theatre Service and Equipment 
Co.; National Theatre Supply Co. 
INCINNATI—National Theatre Supply Co. 
LEVELAND—National Theatre Su ply Co. 
ALLAS—Hardin Theatre Supply Co. 

Equipment Co.; National Ls Zh Su 
t 


FORTY FORT, PA.—V. M. Tate aed Supplies. 
GREENSBORO—Standard Theatre Supply Co. 
HOUSTON—Southwestern Theatre Equipment Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—National Theatre Supply Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Shreve Theatre Supply; National 


Theatre Supply Co. 
M. Boyd: C. J. Holzmueller: Na- 


LOS ANGELES—4J. 
tional Theatre Supply Co.; Pembrex Theatre Supply 


Corp 
LOUISVILLE—Falls City Theatre Supply Co, 
MEMPH1IS—National Theatre Supply Co. 
MILWAUKEE—WNat'l Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Co. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; National 
Theatre Supply Co. 

NEW HAVEN—National Theatre Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS—National Theatre Supply Co. 

NEW YORK CITY—National Theatre Supply Co. 

NORFOLK—National Theatre Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY—National Theatre Supply Co.; Okla- 
homa Theatre Supply Co. 

PHILADELPHIA—Biumberg Brothers; 
Supply Co. 

PITTSBURGH—Atlas Theatre Supply; National Theatre 
Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY—Inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO—C. j. Holzmueller; National Theatre 
Supply Co.; W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies. 

SEATTLE—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

SIOUX FALLS—American Theatre Supply Co. 


National Theatre 


THE 


STRONG 
ELECTRIC CORP. 


The World's Largest Manu 
facturer of Projection 


Spotiamp. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY & STATE 


Arc Lamps 


94 City Park Avenue 
TOL 2, OHIO 


Please send free 


ST. LOUIS—City Electric Company; 
Supply Co. 

TOLEDO—Theatre Equipment Company. 
WESTERLY, R. 1.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service. 
CANADA—Dominion Sound Equipment, Ltd, 

Montreal, Quebec. 

General Theatre Supply Co. 

Montreal, Quebec. 

Perkins Electric Co., Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec. 

Perkins Electric Co., Ltd. 

Toronto, Ontario. 

General Theatre Supply Co. 

Winnipeg. 

Sharp’s Theatre Supplies, Ltd. 

Calgary, Alberta. 
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iiterature and prices on the Strong Trouper 
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The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 8) 


ton after numerous mishaps—it fell 
into the harbor somewhere along the 
line while being loaded or unloaded 
—and was installed in the Capitol, a 
great hue and cry went up because the 
sculptor had depicted the Father of 
His Country “without a shirt!” The 
widow Washington or his heirs re- 
fused to transfer his remains from Mt. 
Vernon, and the statue was eventually 
banished outside the Capitol and left 
at the mercy of the elements while the 
sculptor finally went mad and some 
souvenir-hunter lopped off Washing- 
ton’s big toe. 

Only after the turn of this century 
did Congress wearily appropriate a 
final $5,000 for the statue’s transfer 
to the forgotten “Chapel” of the 
Smithsonian Institute, where it sits 
to this day, brooding over a collection 
of antique printing presses. Basically, 
this is not a funny story to those who 
believe in Federal patronage of the 
arts, especially when it has in one 
variation or another been repeated so 
many times over in our history, and 


never more so than during the darkest 
days of the depression and the large- 
scale WPA Federal Arts Projects, 
which smeared postoffices and other 
public buildings from one end of the 
country to the other with murals 
which were called everything from 
Communistic to historically inaccu- 
rate. One Federal Art Project, how- 
ever, encountered no such objections, 
because it was devoted to the preser- 
vation of the rapidly vanishing folk 
arts of our forefathers, gave work to 
hundreds of artists without putting 
them into competition with others em- 
ployed in business, and because it 
finally resulted in the most brilliant 
record ever made of the culture, as 
reflected in the folk arts, of our an- 
cestors. This of course was the Index 
of American Design, which employed 
an average of 300 native-born artists 
in 35 states between 1935 and 1941; 
their work is now in the hands of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, and has at long last become the 
subject of a handsome, beautifully 
illustrated and expensive book by Er- 
win O. Christensen, with an introduc- 
tion by Holger Cahill. Its 378 illus- 
trations, many of them in full color, 
cover everything from pottery, house- 





LEWIS SCHOOL 


wares, towels and quilting, to weather 
vanes, cigar store Indians, lamps and 
lanterns, men’s and women’s cos- 
tumes, toys, inn signs, figureheads, 
andirons and furniture of all periods 
up to the late Victorian. Some of these 
objects are breathtaking in the purity 
and grace of their design—the weath- 
er vanes and ships’ figureheads are es- 
pecially lovely —and others, like a 
cast iron Victorian sewing machine, 
are real some, like the 
Shaker furniture with its absence of 
ornament and concentration on the 
fine grain of the wood, is surprisingly 
like our best modern in both style and 
treatment. The charm, the ingenuity, 
occasionally the naiveté and some- 
times the sophistication of this collec- 
tion can hardly be exaggerated, and 
this handsome $15 book is a must for 
two kinds of Americans: all those who 
are really interested in Americana, 
and all those who feel that Federal 
patronage of the arts is doomed to 
end, as so far too many of our ex- 
periments in the field have, in failure. 
The text is sensibly written; the illus- 
trations include both photographs in 
black and white and in color, and 
many water-color renderings. 
—NELSON LANSDALE 
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@ With the advent of the easy-to-play 
and low-priced long-playing records, 


the major record companies have 
stepped up their operatic output. Out 
in front with their brand of opera is 
the firm of Cetra-Soria, which has 
given us a rollicking and crackling 
“Falstaff” of Verdi and a rapturous 
and elegant “Turandot” of Puccini, 
and in recent weeks has issued a bris- 
tling and fiery “Elektra” of Richard 
Strauss on two LP’s. 

The heart of “Elektra” rests in the 
orchestra, and Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who conducts this actual performance 
by Florence's May Music Festival 
Orchestra, Chorus, and soloists, sets 
it forth with a sure hand and in all 
its lurid colors. It is not a score that 
pleases or that one necessarily enjoys 
listening to. High pressure music it 
is—as it suspends a bleating musical 
phrase in mid-air, as it savagely roars 
and screeches the story of the menac- 
ing Elektra bent on murder—and full 





of power to provide an exciting, satis- 
fying experience. 

As the girl with fire in her breast 
and terror in her heart, Anny Ko- 
netzni brings Elektra to life whether 
she is slyly cajoling her sister, Chrys- 
othemis; calmly torturing the mother 
she hates, Klytemnestra; anxiously 
pondering the murder she would have 
her brother Orestes commit; or dis- 
playing unbounded joy at the tragedy 
she has caused. There is a flexibility 
to her singing which tells us the story, 
an artistic grasp of her role which 
makes the story moving. 

A composer like Verdi, on the other 
hand, paints his effects with simple 
meledy for the voice, and in “Rigo- 
letto.” which Victor has released on 
three LP’s (and in highlight form on 
one LP), he applied what are among 
his most generous and telling strokes. 
It is neither a subtle nor graceful sort 
of music, as it shuttles back and forth 
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between the extremes of great tender- 
ness and great frenzy. But the music 
becomes the characters of the melo- 
drama and expresses the story of the 
ugly court jester in affectionate terms. 

In this new recording, the libertine 
Duke (Jan Peerce), the unhappy 
jester (Leonard Warren) and the 
fragile and susceptible Gilda (Erna 
Berger) are obviously what their mu- 
sic dubs them. 


For a change, moreover, the arias 
are not treated as occasions for dis- 
play of vocal virtuosity, and, sung 
without stress or strain, their diffi- 
culties seem to vanish and they are 
extraordinarily effective. Miss Ber- 
ger’s Gilda impresses by its simplicity 
and uncloying sweetness. And in this 
although in 
the opera house she has a tendency 
to sound quite ugly, she sings beauti- 
fully and manages to convey the im- 
pression of a young girl baffled by 
her first love affair. 

Quite the most unsubtle music of 


recorded performance, 


the work belongs to the woeful by- 
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stander to his daughter’s seduction, 
Rigoletto. As sung by Leonard War- 
ren the jester’s music reflects all that 
agitates his soul—suspicion and fear 
of the Duke; anxiety and hope of 
finding Gilda; and anger at those who 
stand in his way. In his fine baritone 
voice and ever the artist, Mr. Warren 
reaches far down the musical register 
to spit out his words and makes you 
feel the contempt the jester has for 
his profession; and as he sings ten- 
derly with Gilda, it is obvious that 
only his daughter has the power to 
bring out the affection in his nature. 

The Duke, who treats each one of 
the girls he prizes with élan and 
suavity, is sung vigorously and pas- 
sionately by Jan Peerce, while Renato 
Cellini conducts the RCA Victor Or- 
chestra with care, authority and un- 
derstanding of how to keep an opera 
going so that the vocal performances 
stand out, but not alone. 

All sorts of vividly contrasted music 
mark Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and De- 
lilah,” which Columbia has recorded 
on three LP’s with personnel from 
France. The score, calling for an or- 
chestra of considerable dimensions, 
sets forth the plaintive chants of the 
Hebrews against the sensuous music 
of the pagan Philistines and of Deli- 
lah. With less derring-do for the sing- 
ing actors than in either “Rigoletto” 

r “Elektra”—with such pleasures as 
seeing Delilah seducing Samson re- 
served for off-stage—it moves along 
like a cantata by strength of its vari- 
ety of solos and ensembles and by the 
exchange between, and the interweav- 
ing of, the voices and the orchestra. 

Helene Bouvier sings the role of 
Delilah with opulence and clarity, and 
as she holds forth in her two main 
scenes it is not hard to picture a 
voluptuous woman trying to exert her 
spell over the vulnerab le § 

As Samson, Jose Luccioni’s tenor 
voice rings out with particular distine- 
tion, and Paul Cabanel, as the Priest, 
sings with taste and fervor a some- 
what pallid role, the closing duet with 
Delilah being unusually expressive. 

The blending of vocal and instru- 
mental elements in a dramatic and al- 
ways lyrical manner, the way an aria 
latches on to a chorus, and vice versa, 
give to Mozart’s “Idomeneo” a musi- 
cal significance that few operas can 
match. The opera, a product of the 
composer at the age of twenty-four, 
has been made available in Wolf- 
Ferrari's long-accepted revision of the 
work by Mercury on two LP’s, 

(continued on page 94) 
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The free flow of tunes and the 
sharpness and brilliance of orchestral 
colors were, of course, to be developed 
later by Mozart in such operas as 
“Don Giovanni” and “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” But they are in abundance 
here and sufficiently so to make this 
opera a powerful creative work. And 
it is a treat to be able to have it on 
records, although the performance is 
not quite up to the opera or to Mer- 
cury s previous superb recording of 
Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman.” 

The recording 
forth well enough the confusions of 
the thwarted lovers and of the royal 
father whose sacrifice will finally iron 
out the threads of the plot. But there 
is a certain lack of vitality to the 
sweet Ilia, her vengeful rival Electra, 
and to the imploring King Idomeneo 
which dulls the effect of the work and 
makes it uncommunicative. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Consul” 
represents, I think, a clever theatrical 
enterprise and one that, as it was per- 
formed on the Broadway stage, moved 
the major portion of its audience. Its 
musical excellences for me were few 
and always subordinate to the drama 
of the piece, and even when the work 
took hold as a genuine blend of music 
and theatre it rarely rang true. 

Now it has been made available by 
Decca on two LP’s, where it is not 
possible, of course, to have Menotti’s 
inspired and vital stage direction help 
put the work across. The want of 
musical distinction and the reigning 
confusion between the stark reality of 
Magda Sorel’s plight and the now 


“Tdomeneo” sets 


literal and now surreal terms in which 
the story is told merely stand out. 

\ first-rate performance by the 
original Broadway cast, however, 
gives this recording its true distinc- 
tion. Patricia Neway, as Madga, again 
carries the show—reacting to the Con- 
sulate’s red tape with quiet anxiety; 


finally, 


with a desperate vehemence. The 


then feverish determination: 


hopelessness of her fate is all there in 
the singer’s performance, which is 
richly voiced and affecting. 

Marie Powers, Gloria Lane, Lydia 
Summers, Maria Marlo and George 
Jongeyans are all assembled, under 
the direction of Lehman Engel, for 
this recording that should please the 
opera’s many fans. 

—AUDITAX 
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The Man Who Came to Dinner 


(continued from page 31) 


“His books are mostly reprints or re- 
hashes of his newspaper or magazine 
pieces; outrageous plagiarisms of his 
own works that have been sold once, 
twice, thrice to different publishers 
and then, for good measure, broad- 
cast over the radio. Most of his anec- 
dotes were already stale when they 
achieved the dignity of Joe Miller’s 
Joke Book, but there is this madden- 
ing thing about the man: he is a mas- 
ter of English writing and can weave 
these ancient wheezes into such a spell 
of words that one not only does not 
resent this chicanery but, in his own 
language, clasps the threadbare anec- 
dotes to one’s bosom and treasures 
them for what they are—literature.” 

When Woollcott retired as a drama 
critic something of the theatre died 
with him. There were no halfway 
measures with him; he either liked 
something or he didn’t like it, and 
there was no equivocation. His friend 
Charles Brackett, writing of a ficti- 
tious character obviously inspired by 
Woollcott, said “his criticisms were 
either unadulterated treacle or pure 
black bile.” His idols—an odd assort- 
ment ranging from Minnie Maddern 
Fiske to Harpo Marx—could do no 
wrong, and his unbridled enthusiasms 
on one occasion inspired his fellow 
critic, 
him 


George Jean Nathan, to dub 
“the seidlitz powder of Times 
Square.” By the same token, what he 
fancied to describe as “ 
pebble-shying” 


a bit of urchin 
became, in his hands, 
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a brick heaved through a plate glass 
window. His honest and frankly hos- 
tile comments on some of the Shu- 
berts’ shoddier presentations resulted 
in his being barred from their thea- 
tres, the result of which, paradoxi- 
cally, was to give him his first by-line 
and make him famous. 

Woollcott once 
have degenerated to 
a trickle of disparagement. Nobody 
ever gives anything a good sock, or a 
rave notice.” An opinion which, I feel, 
can be applied to drama criticism 
today. 

Whatever Woollcott’s merit as a 
drama critic, there can be no doubt 
that as a littérateur he was and is ina 
class by himself. Many of the short 
pieces he did for The New Yorker 
magazine under the heading “Shouts 
and Murmurs” are minor master- 
pieces. As one commentator noted, 
“the descriptive adjectives stick up in 
his writings like cloves in a Virginia 
ham.” Yet who but Woollcott could 
so briefly and graphically sum up Cal- 
vin Coolidge and his native State of 
Vermont as “small, lean and crabbed; 
frugal and addicted to old ways,” or 
could find in the silent screen art of 
Lillian Gish, “the pathos of little 
bronze dancing boots come upon sud- 
denly in an old trunk”? 

Like Joseph Conrad, 


Woollcott was a “wordist. 


“Drama criticisms,” 
remarked to me, “ 


Alexander 
” And, like 
Conrad, Woollcott and his words will 
survive. 
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